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@ Modern man is a “giant with the jit- 
ters” unless he comes to know the... 


Power of His Resurrection 


Oo": is an astounding age. No previous 
period of history ever exhibited such a 
strange paradox, for it is an age of unequalled 
power and of unprecedented anxiety. The 
index of available power never stood so high, 
yet the frustrations and anxieties of man were 
never so rife and threatening. Modern man is, 
in W. H. Auden’s compact phrase, “menaced 
by madness.” In less elegant slang, he is a 
giant with the jitters. 

Why should the powerful be so apprehen- 
sive? What lies at the root of this paradox? 
There is no single answer. But certainly one 
basic source of our anxiety is the ominous 
perception that modern man’s soul is too weak 
and immature for his body. The growth of his 
spirit has not kept pace with the vast increase 
of his power. His very existence and destiny 
now seem threatened by the manifold and 
massive forces he has unloosed. 

The Easter message is vitally germane to 
this human situation. What is this message? 
As usually presented, it is the assurance of the 
life everlasting which springs from the Resur- 
rection of Jesus. This human hope of immor- 
tality is the precious gift of the Christian 
revelation. If the meaning of Easter really 
came home to us, what a difference it would 
make in our daily living. It would invest this 
life and its moral choices with an awful impor- 
tance. If we live in expectation of an endless 
life before us, what manner of men ought we 
to be! 

This, however, is but a part of the Easter 
message. In his letter to the Philippians, Paul 
writes in moving language of “the power of 
His Resurrection.” Here a wider meaning 
appears. The Resurrection means that Christ 


is not simply the best of men who was cruci- 
fied, dead and buried; He is an ever-living 
Savior. He has not only “brought life and 
immortality to light”; He is a present-living 
spiritual power for those who come into per- 
sonal relation with Him. He delivers those 
who have faith in Him from their bondage to 
sin and enables them to rise to newness of life 
here and now. 

There is solid agreement among scholars 
about what Paul meant. This power was not 
something he hoped to experience after death. 
It was not an inspiring past experience of 
Christ which he cherished in grateful memory. 
It was the present, active, inwardly transmut- 
ing and morally transforming power of the 
risen Christ. This Paul knew in part and 
yearned to know more fully. And this power 
any man may come to know. 

Let there be a fresh appreciation and confi- 
dent proclamation of this two-fold Easter 
message in 1948. The life of man is always 
precarious and perilous. It has become more 
acutely so in our age. We stand in profound 
need of both the hope of the life everlasting 
and “the power of His Resurrection.” And 
especially we are in need of the latter. In our 
own strength we are no match for the power 
at our disposal. Our very immersion in anxiety 
betrays a deep-seated sense of weakness and 
inadequacy. Unless by God’s grace we know 
and are transformed by “the power of His 
Resurrection” we face a major historical 
tragedy. 

The Easter message holds out a bright hope 
for troubled mankind today. It is a Gospel for 
men in history as well as for men beyond 
history. 


Rebut Worth Fracck - 


RosBertT WorTH FRANK 
President, McCormick Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 





John Sutherland Bonnell (“Dawn 
of Hope,” page 3) is minister of the his- 
toric Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York City. A pastor who believes in 
personal ministry, he has made a study 
of psychology and a specialty of counsel- 
ing. His books include Psychology for 
Pastor and People, (see review, page 27) 
and Pastoral Psychiatry. A Canadian by 
birth, Dr. Bonnell served the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada before going to New 
York. 


Katharine McAfee Parker who as- 

sembled the letters, “Postmarked Europe 
and Asia” (page 19) is the wife of the 
president of Han- 
ever College, Han- 
over, Indiana, and 
chairman of the 
Committee of Wom- 
en’s Work of the 
Board of Foreign 
Missions. An ener- 
getic member of an 
energetic family 
(Dr. Cleland B. Mc- 
Afee, father; Mildred McAfee Horton, 
sister; Ralph C. McAfee, cousin) she has 
long been active in the women’s program 
of the Church. 


Associate Editor Janette T. Harring- 
ton had not yet joined the staff of Pres- 
BYTERIAN LiFe when she wrote “Chaplain 
of the Senate” (page 
12). Since the chap- 
lain is notoriously 
publicity - shy, she 
considered the op- 
portunity to talk to 
him a minor achieve- 
ment, abetted by the 
fact that she was 
then singing in the 
New York Avenue 
Church choir. A member of Northminster 
Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ohio, she 
worked for the Domestic News Branch of 
OWI during the war and has held news- 
paper and public relations posts in Ohio 
and Washington. She is national president 
of Theta Sigma Phi, the professional fra- 
ternity for women in journalism. 





Irma Thaden came to us out of a 
Clear sky with her idea for “Don’t Marry 
2 Minister—Unless” (page 14). She has 

married to a minister, the Reverend 

J. H. Thaden, since he accepted his first 
Sharge, so she should know. In eighteen 
years she has accompanied him through 
t pastorates: ‘_Muscoda, Wisconsin; 
Hickman, Nebraska; and Mitchell, South 
lakota. Recently, with their family of 

, they moved to Ackley, Iowa. Dur- 
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ing their six years at Mitchell, the con- 
gregation raised $90,000 for a new church. 
“We had no end of trouble explaining why 
we were leaving before the new church 
was built, but we wanted to move on before 
people got tired of us.” 


Henry Lee Willet (“Ministry of 
Color,” page 16) is a modern proponent 
of an ancient art. His studio in West Phil- 
adelphia combines the friendly atmosphere 
of good 2oth-century employee relations 
with the air of a 12th-century craft guild. 
His workmen are craftsmen, who carry out 
the best traditions of the art of making 
stained-glass windows. He is the distin- 
guished son of the distinguished artists, 
William and Anna Lee Willet, who were 
among the first in America to revive the 
Medieval methods. 

But in carrying out the family tradi- 
tion of making stained glass, Henry Willet 


keeps up to date. He has, for example, 
used present-day subjects in some of his 
recent windows—the displaced persons of 
Europe for one—and he retains the medi- 
eval custom of interpolating little touches 
of humor. He also makes a practice of 
wearing neckties, handpainted with 
stained-glass designs, and has a collection 
of fifty from which to choose. 

An elder in the Presbyterian church of 
Flourtown, Pennsylvania, Henry Willet is 
a director of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and of the Fellowship 
Commission in Philadelphia. 


The Cover is a reproduction of three 
panels from a window being made for the 
Overbrook Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia. A Willet design, the five-panel win- 
dow, is a memorial to church members 
who died in World War II. (Kodachrome 
by Larry Williams.) 
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Realism Preferred 
« Last evening at dinner my husband and 
I were discussing the probable appearance 
of Jesus. “He must have been dark and 
large-eyed,” we agreed. Then we talked of 
our childhood impressions of Him (prob- 
ably gained from pictures) as fair and 
flaxen haired. . . . You can imagine with 
what interest I read Kenneth Forman’s 
article, “Authentic Art.” I do so want my 
little girl to realize the kinship of Chris- 
tianity with the Jewish religion and the 
brotherhood of all religions and races. . . . 
—Mrs. M. R. ANDERSON 
Jamestown, N. Y. 





“He was different in no outward respects 


from his countrymen.” (New Curriculum 


text—EpItTors) 


Wishful Thinking 

« In your February 28 issue you refer to 
Congressman Walter A. Judd of Minne- 
sota as a “former Presbyterian missionary 
in China.” I would be very happy to claim 
Dr. Judd as a Presbyterian, but I am won- 
dering if you have not made an error. 

I have known Dr. Judd for over thirty 
years, having been well acquainted with 
him in the University of Nebraska and 
having seen him from time to time since 
then. I have always been under the im- 
pression that Dr. Judd was a Congrega- 
tional missionary, and I am quite certain 
that he is now a member of Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

—WALTER R. RAECKE 
Speaker, Nebr. State Legislature 
Central City, Nebr. 

Reader Raecke is so right. Congressman 

Judd was and is a Congregationalist.— 


Epirors 


Everytown Speaks 

« I congratulate you on the first issue 
which I . . . found very interesting, espe- 
cially the editorial “The Church in Every- 
town” by Francis Pickens Miller. . .. Mr. 
Miller’s ideas on the need and the way to 


. . . Presenting opinions of readers 









progress toward the union of Christij 
are thought-provoking and challenging, 
hope you will present more from him 
this vital subject—J. Morcan Haroig 
Haverford, %& 
« . .. I was particularly impressed 5 
“The Church in Everytown” in this age 


intolerance. .. . —VERA TEARG 
Yakima, Wi f 


Deeply Concerned 


« Is it possible that you do not know thi 
there are ministers and laymen not a ff 
who are deeply concerned over the pra 
nence given to the Federal Council 
Churches and the like of one G. Brom 
Oxnam? (PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, Feb. 144 
28) Are we so lacking in Presbyterian 
who are doing something constructive 
the name of genuine, conservative Chi 
tianity, that we must look upon the like 
ness of Oxnam? & 
If the editors of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE at 
going to use this new publication to praitt 
liberals and the Federal Council 
Churches, some of us will discourage 
scriptions or renewals. 
—C. A. BurKHO! 
Pastor, First Presbyterian C. 
Grand Junction, Ci 
By majority vote of the General Assem 
bly in May, 1906, the Presbyterian Chuth 
in the U.S.A. became a charter member @ 
the Federal Council of Churches. Meth 
odist Bishop Oxnam was president of 
Federal Council in 1945-46. The Cou 
general secretary, Dr. Samuel McC 
Cavert, and his associate, Dr. Roswell P. 
Barnes, are Presbyterians.—Eptrors 


= 2. FS 


In the Groove 
« Heartiest congratulations on your sec 
ond issue. ... Now you are “in the 
groove”! News interest has been made 
primary ; vital issues are clarified; the tone 
is challenging, virile, interest-compelling 
At our Ministers’ Fraternal League of Cin- 
cinnati Presbytery . . . all the men were 
eager in their praise. This is the kind o 
religious magazine our people will want to 
read. .... —Epwarp W. Stimson 
Cincinnati, Ohi 
Dr. Stimson’s comments are most wel- 
come, especially in view of his previous 
critical analysis, which appeared in Sound- 
ing Board, Feb. 28.—Epttors 
« The cover (PrespyTertAn Lire, Feb. 
14) was in keeping with the thought that 
the magazine is a new baby just beim 
christened, with its readers as Godparents. 
We are responsible to a certain extent for 
its upkeep. ... 
—Mars. C. J. Potrescnuttz, Jt 
St. Louis, Me 
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Dawn of Hope 


Just as the Resurrection brought new life to the 


disciples, it can change the hearts of men today. 


JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 


HE DOMINANT NOTE of Easter is hope. 

It is a festival of rejoicing, as Good 
Friday is a day of sadness and painful 
memories. Earth’s saddest and gladdest 
days are but one day apart. 

Longfellow says, “The setting of a great 
hope is like the setting of the sun.” It 
was so with the disciples. It seemed to 
them that the death of Jesus brought the 
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destruction of all their hopes. For eleven 
men the world had come to an end. Every 
star had been blotted out of their sky. 
Night descended upon their souls. They 
had expected to see their Master ascend 
a throne. Instead, they saw him nailed to 
a cross, Every indignity and cruelty, every 
act of shame that the twisted brains of 
cruel men could devise, had been visited 
upon him, 

I never quite felt the full sweep of the 


<@ Easter Sunrise Service is held at 
Mirror Lake, Yosemite National Park. 


tragedy through which the Master and 
his disciples passed until I sat in the open- 
air theater at Oberammergau and wit- 
nessed the last showing of the Passion 
Play before the commencement of World 
War II. Six thousand persons were pres- 
ent. The vast audience was gripped by 
the spell of this unforgettable drama. 
For me, the most poignant scene was 
not the tragedy on Golgotha, but an earlier 
happening. The mother of Jesus appeared 
walking down a street, leaning heavily on 
the arm of John, the Beloved Disciple. 
She was trembling with fear and dread. 


Unforgettable Drama 


“Oh, my beloved disciple, where has my 
Jesus gone since last you saw him at the 
house of Caiaphas?” 

John strives to reassure her, telling 
her that she can depend upon Pilate. The 
Roman procurators have always striven 
to be just; he will not send an innocent 
man to his doom. But Mary responds, “I 
must see him. Where shall I find him? 
Perhaps even now he languishes in the 
deepest dungeon.” 

Cleophas and Mary Magdalene join 
them as they make for an open square 
into which several streets converge. Sud- 
denly they are arrested by a tumult. Blas- 
phemy, curses, blows are borne on the 
winds, and then these terrible words. 
“Don't let him rest! On! On! Drive him 
on! Staggering will do no good. Thou 
must get on to Golgotha.” 

With dread foreboding in their hearts, 
they see a long procession headed by a 
solitary man bowed beneath a heavy cross. 

John turned to Jesus’ mother and said, 
“Tt appears as if someone is being led to 
Calvary.” There is a sudden thud as the 
victim’s strength gives way and he falls 
under the weight of the cross. They gaze 
in horror on the scene. Just as the cross- 
bearer falls to the ground, he lifts his face, 
and through the tangled hair and bloody 
sweat, suddenly they recognize him, and 
Mary cries out, “It is he! Ah God, it is 
my Jesus! It is my son!” The swollen lips 
of the Master utter these words, “My 
mother!” 

In that poignant scene the tragedy and 
pathos of the Crucifixion is brought to a 
focus, with all its humiliation and shame. 
The blasphemy and torture, the nakedness 
and death of Calvary, can add but little 
to the heartbreak and agony of this mov- 
ing scene. 

The disciples of Jesus watched from 
afar the horrors of the Crucifixion. Words 
cannot describe their despair. Their mood 
is reflected in the words which John Mase- 
field puts on the lips of Longinus, the 
Centurion, as he talks with Pilate’s wife: 
“He was a fine young fellow, my lady, 
not past the middle age. He was all alone 











. and when we had done with him he 
was a poor broken-down thing, dead on 
the cross.” 

Here was a tragedy so deep and dark 
that it seemed to contain no purpose and 
beyond it there was not even a gleam of 
hope. Evil had proved stronger than good; 
hate had defeated love. Wrong had van- 
quished right; injustice had finally tri- 
umphed. And the cause to which these 
men had given themselves with glad devo- 
tion was discredited in the eyes of the 
whole nation 

One of the twelve had hanged himself. 
Another, with oaths and curses, had pro- 
tested that he had never known the Mas- 
ter. They had all foresaken him and fled. 

When the Roman soldiers rolled a huge 
stone against the mouth of the sepulchre, 
it seemed to seal up forever—with the 
body of their dead Master—the hopes of 
his Kingdom. 


Good News Spreads 


Their utter disillusionment is revealed 
in the words, “We trusted that it had been 
he which should have redeemed Israel.” 

Against this sombre background the 
Resurrection stands forth in all the glory 
of an Alpine sunrise. The news spread like 
fire through Jerusalem. Early on Easter 
morning before daybreak a little group of 
women had sought out Joseph’s garden, 
where the Syrian stars shone down on a 
rocky tomb. There the wonderful discov- 
ery was made. The stone had been rolled 
away from the mouth of the sepulchre and 
the tomb was empty. God's radiant mes- 
senger told them that the Lord was risen 
from the dead! 

Then in swift succession came his ap- 
pearance to Mary—the rendezvous with 
the penitent Simon Peter—the meeting 
with the eleven—the realization that their 
crucified but risen Master was beside them 
always with divine victorious power. 

Little wonder that these disciples so 
desperate, so empty-hearted on the night 
of the Crucifixion became transformed 
men. Timid, vacillating, recreant, fearful 
followers became bold as lions; these pyg- 
mies had become giants; these broken 
reeds, pillars of iron. They swept across 
the ancient world defying their persecu- 
tors, trampling upon difficulties, welcoming 
stripes and imprisonment, meeting “the 
tyrants’ brandished steel and the lion’s 
gory mane.” They rejoiced that they were 
counted worthy to yield up their lives in 
service of their Divine Master, until with- 
in a little more than 300 years the cross 
of the despised Galilean was lifted higher 
than the proud Roman eagles. 

The spirit of these dauntless warriors 
is symbolized in the defiant words of Paul 
addressed to grim, portentous death: “O 
death! Where is thy sting? O grave! 
Where is thy victory? But thanks be 
to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ!” 


4 





We too are in desperate need of hope 
that is something more than an empty 
promise. The mood of multitudes in our 
day is similar to that of the disciples after 
the Crucifixion. They are disillusioned, 
bewildered, anxious for the future. 

Certainly there is plenty of reason for 
discouragement. During the years in which 
we were pouring forth our blood and 
treasure in World War II, we hoped and 
believed that a new day would dawn at 
its close. We hoped that the spirit of the 
Atlantic Charter would guide the conduct 





John Sutherland Bonnell, D.D. 


of nations, that the appeal to arbitration 
would replace the arbitrament of the 
sword. With sinking heart we have seen 
our hopes deferred and sometimes alto- 
gether denied. 

One supreme obstacle stands in the 
pathway of international peace and the 
promotion of domestic accord within our 
nation! This stubborn thing called human 
nature; this intractable, perverse creature 
known as man. 

He has reached out and controlled the 
forces of the universe and harnessed them 
to his bidding, but he cannot harness or 
control his own unruly passions. Selfish- 
ness and greed, hate and fear are ram- 
pant, and humanity is praying: 


O God of earth and altar, 
Bow down and hear our cry; 
Our earthly rulers falter, 
Our people drift and die. 


Fifty years ago intellectuals were cry- 
ing out that science should be freed from 
the domination of religion. As early as 
1865 the Secularist League meeting in 
Liege, Belgium, declared, “Science has 
made God unnecessary.” 

An association of humanists in 1933 
adopted a manifesto declaring, among 
other things: “Man is at last becoming 








aware that he alone is responsible for the 
realization of the world of his dreams, 
that he has within himself the power for 
its achievement.”” The means for achiey- 
ing this goal were the methods of science, 

Humanists, having reached this pleasing 
result, began to sing Swinburne’s H yma 
to Man: 


Glory to man in the highest, 
For man is the master of things. 


But we who have emerged from World 
War II—which turned our fair earth into 
a charnel-house—are too well aware that 
man has demonstrated only his mastery 
of ruin, destruction, and death and that 
he can control everything except his own 
lawless spirit. He spends half a century 
in building a Gothic cathedral and reduces 
it to rubble in half a minute. He spend 
four years in building an ocean liner and 
sends it to the ocean bottom in twenty 
minutes. He increases the span of human 
life and then proceeds to slaughter mil 
lions of his fellow-creatures. 

In the light of recent events how naive 
seems the nineteenth-century philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer: “Progress is not an 
act, not a thing within human control, but 
a beneficent necessity. This advancement 
is due to the working of a universal law 

. until the state we call perfection is 
reached . . . so surely must man become 
perfect.” 


A Frankenstein in Disguise 


According to Spencer’s philosophy man 
would achieve this perfection by his own 
efforts. What Spencer overlooked is that 
humanity can as readily evolve toward the 
worst, rather than the best. There is not 
the slightest support in either science or 
religion for confidence “in a universal, 
mechanical, irresistible movement toward 
perfection.” 

Today every thoughtful individual is 
living in dread of the results of scientific 
research. People are becoming afraid lest 
the god of science, at whose shrine they 
worshipped, may turn out to be a Frank- 
enstein that will hurl humanity into the 
bottomless void. Science has made God 
unnecessary! Say, rather, that science 
without God is an abyss into which no 
thinking man dares direct his gaze. 

Professor Julian Huxley declares that 
science takes no responsibility for what 
man chooses to do with its gifts. He adds, 
“Science has no scale of values. It is 
morally neutral. Only religion has a scale 
of values, and the spiritual driving force 
to realize them.” 

If we find in God’s will our peace, these 
limitless forces thaf science has placed 
at man’s disposal may be used for com- 
bating disease, for eliminating poverty and 
ignorance, and for lifting the burden off 
the backs of toilers. It could mean thal 
the human race is moving forward into 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Easter—No Time 


For Celebration 

Next week will be Easter week. Chris- 
tians everywhere will be celebrating the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ, who died to 
save his fellow men some 1,915 years ago 
in Palestine, ancient home of the Hebrews. 

But this week is not one of rejoicing, 
but of grim anticipation. Jesus was be- 
trayed and crucified this week years ago. 
Jesus’ Christian world this week is fight- 
ing to save the way of life for which he 
died. And next week will not be one of 
celebration in this struggle. Only God of 
whom this Jesus is the Son knows when 
the celebration will be. 

There is no question about this struggle. 
Month after month it has grown, spread- 
ing over the earth like the insistent suction 
cups of a giant octopus ready to crush its 
prey. Not only Christians, but Buddhists, 
Hindus, Jews, Moslems and the anti-re- 
ligionists called Communists are involved. 

It is essentially a struggle of faith, of 
the forces of religion pitted against the 
forces of anti-religion. In China it is 
Buddhism and Christianity against Com- 
munism. In Greece it is Orthodox Chris- 
tianity against Communism. In Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Poland, Commu- 
nism has for the moment triumphed over 
the three branches of Christianity, Prot- 
estant, Orthodox and Roman Catholic. 
Italians will decide between faith and 
non-faith on April 18 (see page rr). 

Southern Koreans—the northern part 
of Korea is already Commun’st-controlled 
—will decide on May 9. 
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But, paradoxically, the most explosive 
of these struggles pits the forces of re- 
ligion against each other in the land 
where Jesus Christ lived and died. Once 
again a graphic drama is being played in 
Palestine. Once again Jerusalem is in the 
center of the world stage. 


Palestine Dilemma 

Spring had arrived in Palestine. The 
rains had come. Fields of forget-me-nots, 
iris, and scarlet poppies sprang into bloom 
near Jerusalem. The squat, ancient olive 
trees in the Garden of Gethsemane, scene 
of Jesus’ final agony, turned a dark, fresh 
green. 

But the works of man and nature do not 








King Abdullah: He didn’t deny it. 








Palestine: This British Tommy has seven more weeks in Jerusalem. What will happen when he and his comrades leave? 


always agree. Seventeen Jewish youths, 
members of Haganah (the unofficial Jew- 
ish army) were killed amidst the flowers 
by Arabs earlier this month. 

A fierce mortar battle between Arabs 
and Jews shook Gethsemane’s olive trees 
late last month. Two Arabs were reported 
killed and four wounded. The struggle 
over Palestine was close to its climax. 
Great Britain would end its mandate over 
Palestine on May 15, releasing the coun- 
try to the United Nations. The Arabs 
threatened a “holy’war.” The Jews said 
they would fight to the death. Over 1.700 
people had already been killed since No- 
vember 29, 1947. 

November 29 was a fateful date for 
Palestine, the United Nations and world 
peace. On that day the United Nations 
recommended the partition of Palestine 
into an Arab and a Jewish state. The 
Jews were jubilant, but the Arabs were 
bitter. The Jews wanted partition. The 
Arabs opposed it. 

Since that day the pressure has grown 
to immense proportions. The United Na- 
tions has made a forceful decision. On 
that decision the success of the UN may 
well rest. 

The British want to get out of Palestine 
as soon as possible. Already over 3.000 
of their troops have left. They are selling 
camps, including the largest in the Middle 
East (Sarafand, near Jaffa). They have 
put air bases, ammunition and weapons on 
the block. Their treaties and oil conces- 
sions with Arab countries gives them no 
choice. In spite of denials, most observers 
agree that Britain's lot is with the Arabs 
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How the UN will handle the partition 
is the big problem. The issue now rests 
with the Big Four: the United States, 
Soviet Union, France and China (Britain 
has refused to take part). 

If the UN cannot resolve the problem 
through the Big Four, one of the last 
areas of agreement between the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. will have d'sappeared (both 
countries agreed on partition). Without 
some form of agreement between. the 
world’s greatest powers, the UN may well 
fold, and along with it, peace. 

But even in case of agreement, the 
situation was still acute. If the Big Four 
still agreed on partition, the Arabs said 
they would fight. If the Big Four agreed 
to scrap the partition, the Jews were ready 
to fight. And the United Nations had so 
far made no provision for any force to 
police Palestine regardless of its decision. 

The United States, with rights to bil- 
lions of dollars of Arab oil, refused to sup- 
port a UN army in Palestine. Sixty-two 
religious, labor and business groups, led by 
Herbert Lehman, Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Senator Charles Tobey (Vermont) 
and Sumner Welles urged a UN Palestine 
force and denounced the UN and U.S. 
stands. Some people said that the UN had 
no power to decide the question one way 


or another, regardless of the emergency. 

In addition, there were countless spe- 
cific problems to be met. One of the most 
important of these was the status of Chris- 
tianity’s shrines in Jerusalem and places 
like Bethlehem and Nazareth. 

Early this month, Britain’s two top 
church leaders, the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, demanded that Jerusalem 
and its surrounding towns and villages be 
“kept inviolate.” They asked that this area 
be turned over to the UN Trusteeship 
Council immediately. They asked Jews 
and Arabs, who also have shrines there, 
to stop using the area as a battleground. 
Many Protestant missions in and near the 
Holy Land would be in grave danger if 
the strife did not stop. 

The other specific problems made the 
situation even more complicated. They 
concerned the future of Palestine after the 
British give up their control on May 15. 

After May 15, who would supply 
Palestine with the tons of food the stricken 
country desperately needed? The British 
said they were going to stop food imports. 
Who would run Palestine’s government, 
the mixed Arab-Jew police force, the 
trains, communications, health services 
and airports? Who would protect the UN 
Palestine Commission itself? 

Were there any answers? Yes. Dr. 
Glora Wysner, a member of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, 
speaking at the group’s annual meeting 
earlier this month, had an answer. 





Violence in Jerusalem: Dying Jewish raider being carried from 
Moslem cemetery by an Arab and British police. Will this stop? 


Hoover (Boulder) Dam: A project like 
this might solve a number of things. 


She proposed an immediate “cease fire” 
order in the Holy Land. She said that the 
whole controversy should be submitted to 
the International Court of Justice. In any 
case, she stated, “The entire Palestine sit- 
uation should be re-opened for review,” 
for a possible compromise agreement be- 
tween the two warring sides. 

King Abdullah of Trans-Jordan, 
which borders Palestine on the east, 
stirred up a flurry of speculation when it 
was reported that he planned to take over 
Arab Palestine when partition takes place. 
This plan, while denied by Arab leaders in 
other countries, would leave the Jews to 
themselves, and give Palestine’s Arabs re- 
sources in Trans-Jordan comparable to 
those taken away by partition. 

Wily Abdullah (whose army, reportedly 
the best of all Arab forces, is supported § 
by the British) has not denied the plan 
himself. 

Two “Tennessee Valley Authority” proj- 
ects in the Middle East were also sug- 
gested as at least a partial answer. The 
first, suggested many years ago by Herbert 
Hoover, would revolutionize the famous 
Tigris and Euphrates River Valleys in 
Iraq and Syria. 

This plan, if financed by profits on Arab 
oil, would bring tremendous resources in 
irrigated land and electric power to the 
Arabs, much more than they could hope 
to gain through complete acquisition of ' 
Palestine. 

The other plan, the Jordan Valley Au- 
thority proposed by Professor Walter C. 
Lowdermilk of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, would irrigate some 340,000 
acres of Palestine land. The new usable 
land plus electric power would give both 
Jews and Arabs, regardless of partition, 
resources undreamed of in the Holy Land. 
The project would also create work for all 
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of Palestine’s Arabs and Jews, plus thou- 
sands of Jewish refugees still in Europe. 

In spite of these plans and others 
the main hope still lay with the United 
Nations. As veteran news analyst Ivan 
Teterman put it: “The powers want time 
to ficure ways short of armies and con- 
tending troops and possible explosions in 
an explosive area. They don’t trust each 
other in such moves, and they prefer to 
use pressures and persuasions. . . . Force 
may sound good as a threat; when it 
comes time to chipping in with soldiers, 
ships, munitions, supplies and lives—that 
is entirely different. Then, and then only, 
do the diplomats get down to serious 
thinking, to squirming for the meeting 
ground they avoided before, and attempt 
to patch up that which earlier they 
botched. ... 

“And today the blood-drenched soil of 
the Holy Land awaits this tedious proc- 
ess. 


Pattern in 


Czechoslovakia 

While the world waited for the answer 
to Palestine, the march of Communism 
went forward in Europe and Asia. There 
was little time to wait for the answer to 
Soviet expansion. 

In Czechoslovakia, the facts were slowly 
coming out. They followed a pattern 
which is well known today in countries 
like Hungary and Poland. 

The Communists clamped an iron band 
of censorship on the nation’s press and 
radio, told foreign missionaries in Czecho- 
slovakia to leave. They discharged state 
movie workers, banned twenty-seven for- 
eign publications, including Time and Life. 
They fired on student groups sympathetic 
to President Benes and western “im- 
perialism,” and started a purge in the 
Czech army. 

Perhaps the most interesting news to 
Americans was the disintegration of Czech 
higher education. centered in the world- 
famous Charles University of Prague, this 
year celebrating its 6ooth anniversary. 

The rector of Charles University, Dr. 
Karl Englis, has been expelled. Over 
thirty university. professors have been 
“purged” so far. James Smith of the U.S. 
National Student Association said, “There 
is no academic freedom here.” A Charles 
University student, Milton Graham of 
Antioch (Ohio) College, resigned because 
of “dismissal of my professors and im- 
prisonment of my fellow students.” Frank 
Lewand, U.S. Embassy official in Prague, 
said, “The people who thought they were 
coming here to celebrate the 6ooth anni- 
versary of Charles University this summer 
better save their time and money. I have 
just told the State Department and the 
Veterans’ Administration [Charles Uni- 
versity is accredited for study under the 
GI Bill of Rights] again that it is nothing 
more than a propaganda institute.” 
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But there is hope—from the Czech 
churches. Dr. Charles T. Leber, Presby- 
terian U.S.A. Foreign Missions adminis- 
trative secretary, visited Czechoslovakia 
last December. Dr. Leber indicated, even 
though a curtain has fallen between the 
rest of the world and the Church in 
Czechoslovakia, that he had “confidence 
that the Church there is moving on.” 


Answers to an 


Urgent Problem 

The advance of Communism brought a 
sense of urgency to people in many fields 
this month. Political leaders in Western 
Europe sped plans for a Western union of 
countries. Senator Arthur Vandenberg 
(PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, March 13), in a 
memorable speech before the Senate, told 
his colleagues to hurry up passage of the 
Marshall Plan. In Buck Hill Falls, Penn- 
sylvania, the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, representing some 
sixty-six Protestant denominations, exam- 
ined the Communist threat to foreign 
missions. 

Dr. Corliss P. Hargraves of Nashville, 
Tennessee, summed up the situation when 
he said, “The whole mission program 
around the world may be stymied” by 
Communism. Dr. Ralph Diffendorfer, 
Methodist foreign missions executive said, 
“We can’t engage in many more years of 
study.” Missions men warned of Com- 





munism in Latin America, especially in 
Brazil, Chile, and Cuba. In China they 
said “the triumph of Communism is a real 
possibility,” and they proposed that a mis- 
sions group be sent to confer with Chinese 
Communist leaders. Dr. Frank Cartwright, 
the Conference’s China chairman, believed 
there was ... “at least a fighting chance 
that Christian work can be carried out in 
Communist territory.” 

Foreign missions leaders also scored 
the lack of understanding about Commu- 
nism. Dr. Diffendorfer said, “Our first 
business is to get this whole Communism 
issue in America up and out in the open. 
Our difficulty .. . is that we do not under- 
stand this thing.” Dr. Leland Albright of 
the International Missionary Council said, 
“Many liberal-minded people have not 
taken Communism sufficiently seriously. 
... Surely by this time we all realize that 
the police state can happen anywhere as 
it is happening in Eastern Europe and all 
across the missionary world today. The 
situation is serious. . .. We need to make 
up our minds.” 

And some of them did. Dr. Mark A. 
Dawber, forceful head of the Home Mis- 
sions Council, warned, “If we are to avoid 
Communism here, the Church will have to 





Children in Czechoslovakia: Students of carpentry working in 
Prague. Will they be manufacturing arms when they grow up? 


do a better job than Communism in terms 
of race relations and bread and butter for 
impoverished masses. Communism will not 
be defeated by militarism on the one 
hand or by charity on the other.” 

The Foreign Missions Conference’s an- 
swer to the problem: a sweeping recom- 
mendation for the biggest overseas mission 
program in the history of Protestantism. 
The Foreign Missions’ “advance program” 
will be presented to American Protestant 
churches in October. If it is accepted 
Protestant Churches will more than dou- 
ble their yearly expenditures for world 
mission work in the next decade. 


Church “for Brothers 
Wherever They Suffer’’ 


Other steps were taken recently in Prot- 
estantism’s battle against Communism. 
One step was taken by the Pan-Presby- 
terian Alliance, the world organization of 
Presbyterian and Reformed churches, with 
a membership of over 40,000,000 people. 
The other step was taken by Dr. W. A. 
Visser *t Hooft, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches (see PResBy- 
TERIAN LiFe, March 13). 

The western section of the Pan-Presby- 
terian Alliance (which includes the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. and six other 
churches in this country and Canada using 
the Presbyterian system) announced late 
last month at its annual meeting that the 
first conference of the full alliance since 
1937 would be held this August in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Probable major subject of 
discussion: the outlook for Protestantism 
in Communist-dominated countries. 

Dr. Edgar F. Romig, pastor of the 
West End Collegiate Church, New York 
City, and new chairman of the western 
section, was hopeful about the situation in 
countries like Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary. He expressed the opinion that his 
colleagues in Europe would oppose Com- 
munism not by denunciation but by Chris- 
tian living and a “resolute adherence to 
their faith.” He said that about 2,500,000 
Czechs and Hungarians belong either to 
Reformed or Presbyterian Churches. 

He added, however, that delegates 
from the western section of the alliance 
can contribute little to the Geneva meet- 
ing “in comparison with what we can learn 
from our brothers in the East who have 
been through the school of suffering.” 

Among the speakers at the three-day 
meeting in Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, 
was Dr. Bela Vasady, head of the theology 
department at the University of Debrecen, 
Hungary, and at present visiting professer 
at Princeton Theological Seminary. Dr. 
Vasady urged American churches to give 

every possible type of assistance to the 
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Hungarian churches.” He said that Hun- 
gary’s Presbyterians did not want to be 
part of a “buffer state,” but wanted to be 
“a ‘bridge’ between East and West.” 

The World Council’s Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft put the issue squarely to the 
churches of the world earlier this month. 
He appealed to churches not to align them- 
selves with Communist or non-Communist 
countries, but to “give witness of a soli- 
darity that cuts across the frontiers of 
ideology.” He added, “The whole trend 
in the East and West is to think in terms 
of one group of peoples alone. . . . We 
must show that the Church is not anti- 
organization but pro-men, wherever they 
are; that it is for brothers, wherever they 
suffer.” 


The Churches regard resettlement of 
DP’s as their special project. As one 
spokesman, C. E. Krumbholz, chairman of 
the World Service Committee on Dis- 
placed Persons, put it, “If religious people 
aren’t interested in having America fulfil] 
a moral responsibility, who will be?” 

Protestants, Roman Catholics and 
Jews have united to form a Joint Council 
on the Resettlement of Displaced Persons, 
If and when Congress passes legislation 
permitting displaced persons to enter this 
country, the Council will go into action to 
assist with their reception and relocation. 
Three national welfare organizations of 
different faiths are represented on the 
Joint Council: National Catholic Reset- 
tlement Council; Committee on Displaced 


Minnesota’s Governor Youngdahl, with daughter Margaret and 
wife: He is ready for displaced persons, Congress notwithstanding. 


The Country Moves 
Ahead of Congress 


Legislation to let some of Europe’s 
thousands of “displaced persons” enter the 
United States moved a short step forward 
this month with Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee approval of the Revercomb Bill, per- 
mitting 100,000 DP’s to make their home 
in this country. 

A watered-down version of the Strat- 
ton Bill (now before the House Judiciary 
group), which calls for admitting 400,000 
DP’s, this bill would: 

(1) Admit 50,000 a year, outside of 
regular immigration quotas, for two years. 

(2) Require that half be persons whose 
native country has been annexed by a for- 
eign power. 

(3) Provide that half of those admitted 
must have been engaged in agriculture. 

(4) Permit entry only of persons who 
have assurance of housing and jobs in the 
United States, without displacing citizens. 


Persons of Church World Service, Prot- 
estant coordinating European relief agen- 
cy; and United Service for New Ameri- 
cans, Jewish agency. 

No single man has done more to make 
a place for refugees in this country than 
Governor Luther W. Youngdahl of Min- 
nesota. Last fall Governor Youngdahl (a 
Lutheran) appointed a survey committee 
composed of men representing labor, busi- 
ness, the clergy, state and local govern- 
ment, veterans’ organizations, agriculture 
and civic clubs to ascertain the settlement 
opportunities in Minnesota. It was quickly 
adopted as a blueprint by other mid- 
western states. 

In February, Governor Youngdahl called 
a meeting of the governors from fifteen 
mid-western states to discuss resettlement 
of DP’s. Five governors presented the 
findings of their commissions regarding 
the number of displaced persons each 
could absorb if Congress ever got around 
to passing a bill permitting immigration. 
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Minnesota and Wisconsin estimated they 
could take 25,000 each; North and South 
Dakota—15,000 each; Nebraska and Iowa 
—10,000 each. 

Congressmen’s feelings about DP legis- 
lation boded even more good for DP’s 
than did Congressmen’s actions. Led by 
Michigan’s Homer Ferguson and Rhode 
Island’s J. Howard McGrath, growing 
numbers in the Senate were saying that 
the 100,000 figure in the Revercomb Bill 
should be upped to at least 200,000. 

Representative Emanuel Celler of New 
York branded the bill as “a gesture to 
answer criticism of inaction.” Representa- 
tive Jacob K. Javits of New York de- 
clared, “The country is way ahead of Con- 
gress in its readiness to admit DP’s.” 


obtain their reactions to the situation. 
First, Bowles told them of the two re- 
lief measures the UN had taken: the In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund 
and the UN Appeal for Children. The 
first measure asked the governments of 
the world to provide food for 20,000,000 
children. So far thirty-two countries have 
taken part in the programs. The UN Ap- 
peal for Children was addressed to indi- 
viduals. It asked people everywhere to 
give one day’s wages or produce. 
Turning to the young statesmen, 
Bowles asked them what they thought 
should be done to overcome the problem 
of hungry children. Seated in rows three 
deep around the horseshoe conference ta- 
ble, they leaned forward one by one to 





Chester Bowles (left) with United States delegation to UN 
Appeal for Children meeting: Mr. Bowles learned quite a lot. 


“It is Time to 
Talk of Peace” 


Chester Bowles, forty-seven-year-old 
head of the International Advisory Com- 
mittee for the United Nations Appeal for 
Children, flew to Europe in January to 
check up on the condition of children in 
France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, and England. He was told that 
more than 25,000,000 persons were killed 
in the war—but that children were the 
worst victims because they were still dying 
from lack of milk, medicine, and hospital 
space. Present relief supplies were mak- 
ing small inroads. He estimated that out 
of the 800,000,000 children in the world 
today, over half are in critical need. 

Late last month he brought his find- 
ings before an international assembly of 
children and teen-agers in the panelled 
Economic and Social Council chamber at 
Lake Success, New York. The UN had 
called the youngsters to Lake Success to 
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speak into the gray microphones. They 
were cautious at first, agreeing with Bowles 
that the Appeal for Children must be 
achieved. “There is no could or would in 
the matter. It’s a must,” said a dark- 
haired boy from Arabia. A fourteen-year- 
old El Salvadorian, Enrique Larde, went 
further. “We cannot hope to bring peace 
if nations know we could have helped 
their children and did not.” To them the 
issue was clear-cut. If a child was hungry, 
he must be fed. 

But gradually their underlying con- 
cern about the world came out. The truth 
was, the children were disillusioned about 
world affairs, about adults, even about the 
campaign. “Even if the Appeal for Chil- 
dren is accomplished, nothing is really 
achieved, there is no safety, no security, 
before there is a change in foreign policy 
among the powers of the earth,” a Danish 
lad said. An Australian delegate added, 
“It is up to us, the children, to learn to 
put away petty jealousies, to work to- 


gether, to fight poverty and ignorance.” 

In addition the children thought politics 
played far too large a part in the question 
of relief. “It is wrong to send out sup- 
plies to support political theories. They 
should be given indiscriminately,” said 
eighteen-year-old Terrence Nelson of Brit- 
ain. The audience applauded as he added, 
“And if supplies are given discriminately, 
they should be given by one country 
which disagrees with another to that very 
other.” 

Though many of the delegates had lived 
through bitter experiences during the war 
(one pretty, nervous Belgian girl had gone 
without milk for nine years in Warsaw 
and in a Nazi work camp), they did not 
want to talk about them. “I have seen 
enough of war,” handsome, blond Bryn- 
julf Otores of Fredrikstad, Norway, said. 
“Tt is time to talk of peace.” 

But as the delegates spoke, a dis- 
couraging incident was taking place. Among 
the delegates was ten-year-old Alexis 
Sosynsky of Russia. A Russian official 
had spotted him between two towering 
companions from the United States and 
Britain and had suggested that, since Rus- 
sia is not participating in the United 
Nations Appeal for Children (she claims 
she has enough hungry children of her 
own to take care of) it was not fitting 
that Alexis sit behind a U.S.S.R. placard. 
Alexis had nothing to say. He did not 
return after the luncheon intermission, 

The questions in the minds of many ob- 
servers were: would the United Nations 
pay any heed to the concern of the teen- 
age assembly? Would it follow the chil- 
dren’s unselfish, cooperative lead? 

UN Secretary-General Trygve Lie had 
said their reactions would be very helpful 
to the UN. Chester Bowles, said, noncom- 
mittally, “Without any doubt, the UN will 
put pressure in back of their petition to 
support the Appeal for Children.” But he 
was thoughtful about the youngsters’ com- 
ments. 


Missouri Farmer 


Repays a Debt 

John A. Montgomery, a retired farmer 
and an elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Dexter, Missouri, has long felt 
that he and hundreds of American farmers 
owed a debt to foreign missionaries. Al- 
though he is eighty-five years old, Mr. 
Montgomery is repaying that debt. 

He explained why last summer at a dis- 
trict conference of Presbyterian Church 
representatives, called to consider how 
much money the district should contribute 
to the Benevolence Fund of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. (Benevolence funds 
help support the Presbyterian General 
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Council, the four Church Boards, and 
organizations like the American Bible So- 
ciety and Federal Council of Churches.) 

“Years ago,” said Mr. Montgomery, “a 
young medical missionary, Dr. Ralph 
Mills, was sent to Korea. As he travelled 
about Korea he observed a plant, evi- 
dently belonging to the clover family, 
which seemed to grow luxuriantly under 
most unfavorable conditions. He gathered 
some seed and sent it to the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D.C. He 
urged them to experiment with it. As a 
result of that foreign missionary’s thought- 
ful act, Korean Lespedesa has added mil- 
lions of dollars to the income of Missouri 
farmers, in addition to preventing erosion 
and restoring fertility to worn-out lands.” 

Mr. Montgomery said that, for his 
part, he was going to repay foreign mis- 
sionaries—in kind. Although he retired 
many years ago, he still has a farm near 
Dexter that he rents out. Thirty acres of 
this farm were sown with Korean Les- 
pedesa. Mr. Montgomery pledged half 
the proceeds from the sale of this crop, 
which was the rental due him from the 
land, to the 1948 Benevolence Budget. 

Several weeks ago the crop of Korean 
Lespedesa was harvested and the seed sold. 
From the proceeds Mr. Montgomery 
counted out $541.77 to send to the Benev- 
olence Budget. 


The Family 
Goes to Church 


How does one make children want to go 
to Church? 

An answer to this question which has 
stymied many a minister and parent 
might come out of a plan that is being 
tried at the Presbyterian Webb Horton 
Memorial Church in Middletown, New 
York. 

The “unified family church plan,” as it 
is called, was introduced at Webb Horton 
Memorial by the pastor, Donald Spencer. 
Designed to instill the habit of attending 
church services in children before they 
ever leave Church School, the plan com- 
bines the old-time Church School and the 
regular morning worship into one com- 
plete program. 

Following is the schedule at Webb Hor- 
ton Memorial Church on a typical Sunday 
morning: 

(1) Church School classes begin at 10 
A.M. 

(2) At 10:50 classes end, and all the 
children except those in the beginners’ 
class enter the church and take seats in the 
front pews. 

(3) The minister delivers a junior ser- 
mon. 

(4) Following the offering, children in 


the primary department return to their 
classrooms, where classes are resumed. 
The older children stay to the end of the 
adult service. 


Young Adults Know 
What’s Next for Them 


While Presbyterian men sought answers 
to the many problems which faced them 
(see PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, March 13), an- 
other group of Presbyterians recently 
found the answer to the problem facing 
them. 

The group was composed of Presby- 
terian young adults from all over the 
country. The problem came to a head last 
year when the young adults asked the 
question: “What next for us?” Presby- 
terian youngsters and teen-agers had the 
Westminster Fellowship. Presbyterian 
women had their presbyterials and various 
other organizations. Presbyterian men had 


R. V. Kearns, Jr.: Young adults’ man. 


Bible Classes. But nowhere did the young 
adults really fit in, even though there were 
scores of young adults’ clubs. The big prob- 
lem was that there was no unified, organ- 
ized program for all these organizations. 

But today, the problem has been solved 
by the formation of the Geneva Fellow- 
ship, a program specifically designed for 
young adults. Last November Geneva 
Fellowship was officially adopted by the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Last month 
a director for the program began his 
work. This summer a Geneva Fellowship 
Handbook will be issued. 

Head of the Geneva Fellowship Pro- 
gram is young adult Raymond V. Kearns 
Jr., former pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Manhattan, Kansas. Hand- 
some, thirty-two-year-old Mr. Kearns is 
married, has three children: two girls and 
a boy. He is a former National Missions 
worker and Westminster Foundation lead- 
er. His father is associate secretary for 
the Presbyterian New Life Movement. 


Supreme Court 


Scores an Upset 


Mrs. Vashti McCollum of Champaig 
Illinois, is a professed atheist. In 1949 
she brought suit against the Champaij 
public schools to prohibit the holding 
half-hour religious instruction classes j 
public school buildings. She said she ¢ 
jected to having her son, James Te 
McCollum, exposed to the classes. 
classes were voluntary, with no prayers 
singing of hymns, and time was provide 
for pupils to attend these classes. 

On January 26, 1946, the Ch 
paign County Circuit Court rejected Mx 
McCollum’s argument and approved 
released-time education program. Mr 
McCollum took the case to the Illings 
Supreme Court on November 20, 1946. h 
January, 1947, the Illinois court uphelf 
the decision against Mrs. McCollum. Tr 
case came before the United States S 
preme Court last fall. 

Two weeks ago the United States Sy 
preme Court decided: religious instruc 
tion in public schools was unconstitutional 

The decision, given March 8, after fou 
months of deliberation, may well be his 
toric. The 8 to 1 ruling (Justice Stanley 
F..Reed dissented, said that the decisio 
raises a bar against practically all form 
of religious instruction connected in any 
way with public schools), “stunned” some 
Church leaders, and may affect 2,000,00 
children taking religious instruction in 
some 3,000 communities in forty-six states. 
It probably will stop religious instruction 
in over 1,000 cities and towns in the United 
States, because 40 per cent of the com 
munities use school buildings. 

Hit hardest by the decision is the In 
ternational Council of Religious Educ 
tion, chief promoter of weekday religious 
education for schoolchildren. When the 
news of the decision came out, the Cour 
cil called an emergency meeting with 
members flying to Chicago headquarters 
from different points of the country. The 
result of the meeting was a statement by 
Dr. Roy G. Ross, general secretary of the 
Council, which represents 90 per cent of 
Protestants in United States and Canada. 

Dr. Ross said, “The decision consti- 
tutes a great blow to weekday religious 
education. Even more serious is its indica- 
tion of a changing Government attitude 
toward religion . . . thousands of public 
educators are confirmed as religious lead- 
ers for the spiritual welfare of American 
youth. They see a necessity of a close 
relationship between public and religious 
education in preparing the citizenry for 4 
democratic nation. This decision seems 
to deny the right to such cooperation. 
Such a denial has serious implications for 
the future.” 

Dr. Ross stated, however, that “The 
American people of all religious faiths 
should be aroused to a fuller realization 
of the trends in our American life which 
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«em to be further crowding religion out 
of a central place in our culture. If a 
united stand against these trends can be 
accomplished, the decision will have served 
a great purpose.” 

In the rest of the country, reaction 
was mixed. Welcoming the decision were 
the Baptist Joint Conference Committee 
on Public Relations, the Seventh Day Ad- 
yentist Church, the Public Education As- 
sociation, and the United Parents Associa- 
tions. Clifford Morehouse, editor of the 
Episcopal magazine, The Living Church, 
said about the framers of the Constitution, 
“Nothing in the record indicates that they 
were trying to ban all mention of religion 
in the public schools.” The Reverend 
A. D. Cartlidge, pastor of the Champaign, 
Illinois (where the case started), First 
Presbyterian Church, said that the deci- 
sion “seems to commit the United States 
to a definite irreligious attitude.” David 
Lindstrom, president of the Illinois Church 
Council, said religious education in pub- 
lic schools is “out the window.” Public 
school officials in New York City and 
Chicago said the decision had no immedi- 
ate effect on their systems. 

It will take time for the nation’s 
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a Churches, schools, and courts of law to 
forms reach an understanding on the Supreme 
> any Court’s action. But these points were 
some fairly clear: (1) Church leaders did not 
0,000 fm expect such a decision; most of them 
yn ig thought the ruling would go the other 
tates Way. (2) The decision is decisive as to the 
ction We Of public school classrooms for re- 
nited i ligious education. They are out. (3) It 
com. fm does not seem to rule out “released-time 
education”—dismissing children for reli- 
e Ini i0us instruction in buildings other than 
duce Public schools. (4) It may bring about 
gious je ne court action in many different fields, 
the including tax exemption for Churches and 
‘oun @ ‘ligious institutions, use of tax money for 
with parochial school buses, status of chaplains 
rien in the armed forces; and situations like 
The the one in Dixon, New Mexico where nuns 
t by i 2te full-time public school teachers. 
f the 





Action in Dixon, N. M. 


Just after the supreme court’s decision 
on public school religious education (see 
above), the Free Schools Committee of 
Dixon, New Mexico (PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
Feb. 14, 28) filed its long-awaited suit. 

The suit, entered by Attorney Harry 
Bigbee in the Santa Fe District Court, 
demanded that “all members of Catholic 
teaching orders be declared ineligible and 
forever barred from teaching in New 
Mexico public schools.” 

Named in suit are 235 individuals, in- 
cluding New Mexico’s Governor Thomas 
J. Mabry, state school superintendent 
Charles Rose, Father William Bradley of 
the Santa Fe Archdiocese, and 145 Cath- 
olic nuns, brothers and priests who have 
been reported teaching in New Mexico’s 
public schools. 
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@ Letter from Italy... 


Religious Freedom in Italy? 


A NEw Time of crisis has come for 
Italy. Next month, on April 18, Italy will 
hold its first national elections since be- 
coming a republic January 1. The Italian 
people will decide between a continuation 
of the Republic and Communism (see page 
7). To Italian Protestants, today’s situa- 
tion is doubly crucial, for they are caught 
between two forces—Communism and 
Roman Catholicism. PresByTERIAN LIFE 
correspondent Giorgio Girardet presents a 
picture of one part of the historic Protes- 
tant-Catholic struggle in Italy—Tue 
Eprrors. 

ust ABove the spur of the boot of 

Italy, in the province known as 
Campobasso, is a tiny village, San Gia- 
como degli Schia. Its 1ooo peasants 
lead a very simple life. Water has to 
be carried in by mule; doctors, apothe- 
caries and shops are non-existent. This 
country area, like most of southern 
Italy, is agricultural, raising olive trees 
and corn. 

Forty-five years ago, an evangelist 
came to San Giacomo from the Wal- 
densian Church, the Italian Protestant 
group whose origin antedates the Re- 
formation (PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, March 
13). He found a few former emigrants 
who had brought back the Protestant 
faith from the United States. Many 
others gathered around him. Together 
they founded a church of perhaps 150 
people. 

At once trouble started. The peasants 
of San Giacomo were, and still are to- 
day, obliged to render tithes to the 
Catholic bishop of the neighboring 
town of Termoli, a kind of feudal ruler 
of the country. The evangelist, who 
was also a lawyer, told the people that 
this was an abuse, and offered to plead 
for them in a trial. The Catholic power 
reacted strongly. Documents are said 
to have been falsified. In any event, 
the bishop proved his rights. 

The fascist era brought still greater 
difficulties to the struggling Protestant 
community. The Catholic Church had 
the main power in this region; the peo- 
ple were given the impression that they 
were forbidden to become Protestants. 
Protestant groups already in existence 
were barely tolerated. It took many 
months for a minister to be appointed 
to San Giacomo and receive permission 
to come. Meanwhile, no lay activity 
was permitted among the small but 
vital Protestant groups, long accus- 
tomed to carrying on regular worship 
and Sunday School. 

In 1933, the Catholic power tried to 
force the minister out of San Giacomo 
and the whole province of Campobasso. 


He was attacked and even stoned. Had 
he protested or struggled, he immedi- 
ately would have been charged with 
disturbing the public order. He gave no 
such occasion to his enemies. Even so, 
he was reported to the police as anti- 
fascist; his authority was withdrawn; 
he was obliged to leave. The church 
was closed. Memory of those days is 
still alive in San Giacomo, preventing 
too optimistic a view of the future now 
that the Catholic party has succeeded 
in renewing the Lateran Pacts of 1929. 
[The Lateran Agreements, now a part 
of Italy’s new constitution, make Ro- 
man Catholicism Italy’s official reli- 
gion. ] 

For six months the church at San 
Giacomo remained closed. No minister 
was authorized. One came on his motor- 
cycle; he received official notice to 
stay out of the province. He returned, 
however, by night, visiting families 
while young men stood guard, as in the 
Inquisition days. When a Protestant 
child died, Protestant women held 
burial service. If the men dared to do 
such a thing they would have been 
imprisoned. 

With the Allied troops came liberty 
of worship. Many Allied chaplains held 
services in San Giacomo’s Church. The 
first service will never be forgotten— 
it was just after the arrival of the 
British troops. Their chaplain spoke 
Italian. His text was from the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. As he spoke 
Germans bombarded the village. “You 
did not know us before,” he said. “We 
were enemies. Now you and my coun- 
trymen, and even the Germans who are 
bombarding us are all brothers; we 
know it in Christ.” A few days later 
he was killed. 

Once again trouble came to the 
church. A report reached the police 
that laymen were holding services. 
That night the minister and a British 
chaplain went to the police; apologies 
were made. Newspapers published the 
story, and the government in Rome 
criticized the police of the province. 

Since that time, and as long as the 
political situation remains chaotic, 
there is religious freedom in San Gia- 
como. But every Protestant in Italy 
knows that the revival of the Lateran 
Pacts in the new constitution opens 
the door again to silent oppression and 
open persecution of the Protestants. 
No one knows how long we will have 
liberty. Italian Protestants are now 
doing all they can, before “the night 
cometh.” —Grorcro GrraRDET 











When the 80th Congress reconvened in January, they met in joint session. But before coming together, members of both 
Houses met separately with their chaplains. In the Senate Chamber Peter Marshall offered prayer. (See opposite page) 


CHAPLAIN OF THE SENATE 
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Scotch-born Peter Marshall is thrifty with words but his timely prayers pack a punch. 


JANETTE T. HARRINGTON 
oo THE Eightieth Congress recon- 

vened in January for its third bout 
with current crises, many of its members 
settled down to work feeling that they 
were confronted with questions no mortal 
man should have to solve. 

In this, they were joined by the Senate’s 
spiritual spokesman, Senate-Chaplain 
Peter Marshall, of the Capital’s New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church. Peter 
Marshall devoutly believes that no mortal 
man should ever have to rely on himself 
for the answers. 

Dr. Marshall crystallizes in a few words 
the nation’s present-day prayer for Divine 
guidance. The fifty-third Chaplain of the 
United States Senate (appointed January 
4, 1947) has won a reputation for terse, 
meaning-packed expression. More than 
one bored visitor to the Senate Gallery has 
been startled into attention by one of his 
sixty-second gems of truth like; 

“Make us to see that our liberty is not 
the right to do as we please, but the op- 
portunity to please to do what is right.” 

“May we see that in every choice we 
make we are for Thee or against Thee.” 
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“With all the resources of an infinite 
God available to them that ask Thee, for- 
give us, O Lord, for our lack of faith that 
begs for pennies when we could write 
checks for millions; that strikes a match 
when we could have the sun.” 

“Help our leaders to weigh their words 
so that their words may carry weight, and 
what is more the echo of Thy will.” 

“Save us from the sin of worrying, lest 
stomach ulcers be the badge of our lack 
of faith.” 

This down-to-earth phraseology is the 
product of Peter Marshall’s Scotch up- 
bringing. He has a passionate sincerity 
that prevents him from using anything but 





PRESBYTERIAN PERSONALITY 





the language of conversation for his con- 
versations with God. 

The invocation comes at the beginning 
of the session, a time when many Senator 
are still in committee. Since the new chap 
lain was appointed a year ago, however, 
many Senators break away from their 
committee meetings early so they can get 
to the Senate chamber in time for th 
prayer. Even the press boys make an early 
beeline for their gallery. There has been 
talk of changing the order of business to 
put the invocation after quorum call when 
more Senators are present. 

All this is a matter of unconcern to 
Peter Marshall. With characteristic hv- 
mility, he views his assignment as that d 
an intermediary, not a “spiritual infu 
ence,” his function to talk to God, not to 
an audience. If there are others to join i 
the petition, fine; that gives added 
strength, but a “full house” is not essential. 

Among the Senators, his capacity for in- 
spiration is given a bit more significance. 
Presbyterian Senator Irving M. Ives (New 
York) praises the chaplain highly. He 
looks upon his pungent, always pertinent 
invocations as masterpieces, regards him 
as a real spiritual force. So does Senator 
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snneth S. Wherry (Nebraska), a mem- 
of New York Avenue Presbyterian 
hurch, who sponsored the nomination of 
; Marshall as chaplain. Former Presi- 
mt Pro-tem Kenneth McKeller (Tennes- 
gee), 2 Presbyterian, says he is doing fine. 
consensus seems to be that he is do- 
g a good job. 











Since 1939, prayer each session 


| In times past, this job was little more 
n a formality, for the chaplain only 
iciated at the few occasions in the year 
hen the Senate reconvened after formal 
journment. But in 1939, the Senate 
d to begin each day’s session with an 
ocation. Since that time, the chaplain’s 
ies have been more onerous. Dr. Fred- 
Brown Harris of the Foundry Meth- 
jist Church, who preceded Dr. Marshall, 
Served throughout the war when nearly 
day was a critical session. 

» Dr. Harris was still serving when the 
epublicans came into power in Congress 
‘and decided to make a clean sweep. In- 
cluded in their nominations for Senate 
officers to replace Democratic incumbents 
was one for a new chaplain. It created a 
mild furore on the Senate floor, where 
Senator Alben A. Barkley (Kentucky) 
arose to protest that never in his memory 
had “there ever been any question of parti- 
sanship in the selection of chaplain.” 

. The appointment as Senate Chaplain 
was first-brush with politics for Peter 
Marshall, and a bitter experience. Neither 
Republican nor Democrat, but a staunch 
American devoted to the country of his 
adoption, he had permitted his name to be 
introduced with great reluctance. “I can 
truthfully say I have no politics,” he said 
recently. “My interest, if any, is in public 
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1is com issues, not party politics.” 

Since that time, no further reference has 
ginning § been made to “religion in politics.” 
enators Peter Marshall is the tenth Presbyterian 
w chap § minister to serve as Senate Chaplain. Fif- 
owevel, § teen have been Episcopalian; sixteen, 
n thei Methodist; six, Baptist; two, Unitarian; 
can gett one, Lutheran; one, Roman Catholic; one, 
for the® Congregational. First Senate Chaplain was 
in early the Rt. Reverend Samuel Provost, an Epis- 
as beet § copalian Bishop appointed April 25, 1789. 
ness {6 Those who attend New York Avenue 
ll whet} Presbyterian Church find nothing novel in 

the phenomenon of a minister who attracts 
cern (0 attention by “laying it on the line” in 
tic hu § picturesque style. They have regarded 
that of Peter Marshall as their private phenome- 
| influ § non for some time. Nearly every Sunday 
not § a four-deep line waits for admission, an 
join M5 occurrence equalled in Washington only by 
added § the movie houses and crowded restaurants. 
sential Since 1937, the congregation has had 
for iF time to become accustomed to its pastor’s 
icance compelling brand of preaching. Peter Mar- 
s (New shall was only thirty-five when he came to 
y: He # Washington, six years out of seminary. 
rtinent § Tall, red-haired, ruddy-cheeked, his voice 
ds him § ‘burring pleasantly over the Scotch vowels, 
senator & he looked more like a young attorney than 
LUE Marcu 27, 1948 ‘ 








a minister. He preached like no preacher 
they had ever heard before. Sometimes his 
sermons were little dramas—folk-tales 
woven with an adaptable accent into nar- 
rative. Often he drew vivid word-pictures 
of the dusty road to Jerusalem, of the 
bleak darkness of Gethsemane. He pulled 
no punches. Always, he spoke with a great 
simplicity, like a man standing in the pul- 
pit discussing his problems with God, so 
that each of his hearers could share. 

The ten years at New York Avenue 
have brushed the red hair with gray. A 
year or two ago, Peter Marshall faltered 
in the midst of his morning sermon, made 
a quiet request for medical attention, and 
collapsed. He hovered near death for some 
weeks with a severe embolism, eventually 
recuperated, now carries twice an ordinary 
load. Later he remarked, “It seems that 
the George Washington Hospital was prov- 
identially placed across the street from 
the church.” 

To Peter Marshall, it seems that the 
hand of Providence has operated in his life. 

Born in Coatbridge, Scotland, a suburb 





Peter Marshall, Senate Chaplain 


Prayer offerea by Peter Marshall 
before the Senate, January 6, 1948. 


O Savior of the world, Thou who hast 
a plan for peace and a program for all 
the nations, make it plain, and make us 
see it clearly that we may find that 
which will work and will have Thy bless- 
ing. Save us from hot heads that would 
lead us to act foolishly and from cold 
feet that would keep us from acting at 
all. May Thy Holy Spirit work among 
us to lead us into all truth through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


of Glasgow, he was four when his father 
died. When he was seven, his mother re- 
married. When Peter was fourteen, he 
made up his mind to leave home and join 
the Royal Navy. He bade the boys at 
school goodbye and set off, giving his age 
as fifteen years and nine months, when he 
went to sign up but was rejected because 
he did not have his parents’ consent. By 
the next day, he was back home. Boyish 
pride kept him from returning to school, 
so he went to work in a tube mill. 

For six years he worked as a time- 
keeper, a checker, in the office as book- 
keeper, and in a machine shop. By nine- 
teen he had worked on all kinds of ma- 
chines and, by attending night classes at 
the Coatbridge Mining and Technical Col- 
lege, had learned mathematics, machine 
design and other subjects needed by the 
mechanical engineer. 

One Saturday night he and his step- 
father had a disagreement, and he found 
himself out on the street. His thirty-eight 
shillings a week (about $9.50) was scarcely 
enough to support a person in lodgings. 
Jobs were scarce; he was scared. 

But on Monday morning he was offered 
the position of foreman—salary, three 
pounds 12 and 8 pence (around $15), a 
fabulous sum, by Scotch standards. He 
was the youngest foreman in the plant. 

As foreman in the plant he had ample 
money. He had no ties, a responsible job 
that he was performing successfully, and 
he had his diploma in mechanical engineer- 
ing. Marshall would have been set for 
life—except for a vague uneasiness, a feel- 
ing that this was not his calling. He he! | 
the job for three years. 


Young man responds 


Then in 1923—he was now twenty-one 
—a minister visited the church Peter Mar- 
shall attended. The minister, representing 
the London Missionary Society, called for 
volunteers for the mission field. Peter 
Marshall responded. This was not a sud- 
den interest—he had been an active church 
worker, Sunday School teacher, director of 
a children’s choir, member of the adult 
choir, leader of a Boy Scout group. But 
the minister’s appeal acted as a catalyst. 

But in the field of Christian service, as 
in other professions, lack of funds can be 
a barrier. He had no money to finance his 
preliminary training. The church offered 
to back him to the extent of ten pounds a 
year—a drop in the bucket. 

Marshall decided to try for an Andrew 
Carnegie scholarship, though to qualify he 
would have to make up serious deficiencies 
in his academic education. He began at- 
tending Glasgow University at night, while 
he continued to work in the daytime. It 
was quite a load. He worked from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., hurried home, changed clothes, 
snatched a bite to eat and traveled ten 
miles to Glasgow three nights a week; the 
alternate nights were for study. In two 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Don’t Marry a Minister—Unless... 


The job “pastor’s wife” 


is not listed in vocation 


textbooks, yet it is a definite career. 


By IRMA THADEN 


“don'ts” that have been gently tossed 
or violently hurled at girls contemplating 
marriage with a pastor. The prospects, 
from many points of view, are terrifying, 
yet we know scores of happy ministers’ 


N° MERE DECALOG could contain all the 


wives who have ridden out the storms and 
come to contented old age, no worse for 
wear than other women. 

Few if any girls deliberately set out to 
be ministers’ wives, though we have heard 
—in fiction at least—that doting mothers 
sometimes set their caps for the young 
bachelor pastor. Most ministers’ wives 


“A pastor's wife almost always is tense lest something go wrong—a mispro- 
nounced word or a glaring error that makes a high school student giggle.” 
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have found their jobs ready-made by ¢ 
chance—call it Providence if you wi 
of falling in love with a man dedicated 
full-time Christian service. Like the ru 
teacher, they fall heir to the hardest kin 
of an all-round job, yet like many 4 
teacher in the country schools, the mj 
ister’s wife often has the poorest prepan. 
tion. 

Very few are trained for it. Indeed, y 
far as we know, there is very little trajp. 
ing available. Now that marriage amoy 
theological students is no longer disco. 
aged and wives are present on many cam. 
puses, seminaries might well introdug 
courses to prepare the girls for their ney 
estate. 

But it takes something other than bod 
learnin’ to be a successful and happy citi 
zen of that no man’s land halfway betwea 
pulpit and pew. Very few people, ofte 
including the clergyman himself, -ealix 
just what a pastor’s wife’s job involve 

We have only one hard and fast rule t 
offer: Don’t marry a minister—unles 
you have met a gentleman of the cloth 
whom you know to be the one and only 
in the world for you. 

That hurdle crossed, there are various 
lesser “don’ts” to be passed along out of 
eighteen years of experience—some old 
some new, some perchance for you. 

Don’t marry a minister unless you have 
a reasonable reserve of common sens, 
level-headedness, self-control and inward 
resources of spiritual strength. 

Starting with the obvious, how many 
laymen are required to sit under the 
preaching of one man for a lifetime? And 
not just when it’s convenient, as with al 
too many Protestants, but every Sunday 
and between times too, notwithstanding 
headaches, company, the weather, sic 
children, the opening of hunting seas 
or the .urge to sleep late. This is an er 
durance test that can’t be clocked. 

To date, the only really reliable way 
we've discovered to earn a vacation from 
church attendance is to have a baby or a 
operation. Not that we’ve been seeking 
such vacations; it’s just that sometime 
it’s irksome to realize that as far a 
church is concerned others may come and 
others may go, but we go on forever. 


There May Be Distractions 


It is only with the utmost exertion ol 
will power that the pastor’s wife can really 
worship during a regular service. Almost 
always, she is tense lest something g0 
wrong—a mispronounced word, or a glar 
ing grammatical error that makes the 
high school students giggle. (I recall, for 
example, one wedding ceremony in which 
the bride, at the” clergyman’s insistence, 
took the bridegroom for her lawful wife.) 

We can usually foresee how the sermon 
will go by the way the Scripture is read 
It’s a sure barometer of the progress of 
that little headache or the effects of a 
interrupted night’s sleep. When the choit 
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sings badly or Church School attendance 
noticeably lags, the quality of the ser- 
mon, or at least its delivery, is likely to 
suffer. 

The apprehension relative to such oc- 
currences has nothing whatever to do with 
lack of confidence in one’s husband but is 
due solely to the realization that he is 
subject to some of the same weaknesses 
to which all flesh is heir. 

Gradually this dread wears off or you 
get used to it, but it is a slow process. 
Our regular Sunday morning supplication 
jis an unorthodox but fervent, “Lord, 
make it come out right.” 

Questioning Congregations 

The preacher will pray anonymously for 
some specific case involving death, illness 
or the advent of a new baby. In vain do 
we tell him that practically everything 
else in the prayer, and peradventure the 
sermon too, is lost in a surge of curiosity. 
“Who’s sick?” or “Who’s had a baby?” 
Recently, my pastor prayed earnestly for 
the well-being of one who was to undergo 
an operation during the ensuing week. 
After the service at least a dozen people 
asked me the inevitable question. I re- 
plied with a small flourish “I am!” Their 
concern was genuine, but their surprise 
was amusing. Most of them had just told 
me how wonderfully well I looked. 

Obviously if a pastor’s wife cannot ade- 
quately worship in church, she must make 
a large place for devotions in her private 
life. No matter how firmly she believes 
this, time for personal worship grows in- 
creasingly scarce as the demands upon her 
multiply. 

Don’t, of course, marry a minister un- 
less your skin has a reasonable thickness. 
The pastor’s wife is often not the last to 
hear the criticism to which the pastor is 
subject. More often it comes to her in a 
roundabout way, toned down, perhaps, or 
discernible only by reading between the 
lines. A recurring criticism is some ver- 
sion of: “The pastor never calls on me.” 
The complainer fails to realize sometimes 
that she is almost never at home or that 
the pastor considers her among the 
ninety-and-nine. 

A guest preacher or substitute is almost 
never satisfactory. It is hard to tell 
whether this is a compliment or a criti- 
cism. Is it because they feel their own 
pastor superior, or do they think he pur- 
posely picks lemons so as to set up a con- 
trast favorable to himself? 

These criticisms, be they ever so mild 
and trivial, may quench the spirit of an 
over-sensitive soul. With practice, how- 
ever, she learns to take them in stride and 
use them constructively, mindful of the 
cliche, “You can’t please everybody.” But 
in toughening the epidermis, pray that 
you stop somewhere short of an elephant’s 
hide. God pity the woman, minister’s 
wife or otherwise, whose sensitivity is 
completely calloused. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY HAROLD MINTON 


Don’t marry a minister unless you can 
forego caviar, cocktails and night life. 
And if you’ve been your father’s spoiled 
darling, you'll be in for a let-down. Un- 
doubtedly your husband will not be able 
to “keep you in the manner to which 
you’ve been accustomed.” If you have 
million-dollar tastes, you must be willing 
to learn to indulge them by an occasional 
spree of window-shopping. But watch out 
you don’t get caught in the revolving 
door! 

You will be expected to dress yourself, 
your house and your children circum- 
spectly but without extravagance. This 
goes for the wife of a high-salaried man 
as well as the common-garden variety. 

There is no better advice than: Dress 
so that the members of your husband’s 
church need not feel ashamed of you in 
any company but in a manner that will 
not arouse the envy of the ladies of the 
congregation. It is as bad to dress too 
poorly as too lavishly. In a word be con- 
servative but as smart as possible. 


Artist with a soup bone 


It is never too early to begin learning 
to be an artist with a soup bone as well as 
a T-bone. Incidentally, you'll be perform- 
ing a patriotic duty at the same time you 
are doing your husband a favor. 

Such luxuries as electric dish washers 
belong to the home-owning class, but to 
compensate for the lack of your own pile 


of brick and stone you can always re- 
model each manse in your sleepless nights. 
These dream houses have distinct advan- 
tages; they don’t have to be dusted, and 
their upkeep is less expensive than that of 
more tangible ones. 

Don’t marry a minister unless your 
roots will grow horizontally rather than 
deep. You probably will move at least a 
few times during your life. Does it tear 
you apart to give up old friends and do 
you agonize over the process of making 
new ones? Does the feeling of always 
be:ag more or less “pro-tem” interfere 
with your sense of security? The possi- 
bility of moving can be a safety valve 
when the church, the town or even the 
climate does not suit you. There are al- 
ways other churches. 

Don’t marry a minister unless as a 
housekeeper you are not a perfectionist, 
lest your Martha-cares interfere with your 
Mary-duties. Sometimes it is a strain to 
keep open house for the steady stream of 
callers or to be ready for a wedding at a 
moment’s notice. 


Study in the Manse 


This applies particularly when the min- 
ister’s study is in the manse. If possible, 
get the bridegroom-minister out from un- 
der your feet quickly, even if he has to 
set up shop in a dusty hayloft. He may 
struggle but be firm; it is for his own 
good as well as yours. He will do a better 
job if he leaves his work behind when he 
comes home. You can do a better job of 
getting the scrubbing, cooking and laun- 
dry out of the way in time to don a fresh 
housedress and meet him at the door. 

When children come, it may be too con- 
venient to let daddy watch them while he 
studies. And as they grow to the toddling 
stage, it will be no small trick to keep 
them out of the study. 

Yet if there is no other place but the 
manse for the study, this may inspire the 
indifferent housekeeper to more orderly 
routine. But woe unto those who go into 
a dither if unexpected visitors find the 
menage in less than apple-pie order. Most 
people will overlook a moderate amount 
of disorder, especially if there are chil- 
dren. In fact, some of the good ladies 
may derive a certain satisfaction from dis- 
covering that the manse gets upset too. 

As for the “ladies aid snoopers” who 
inspect cupboards and peer under the beds 
for dust, if they ever existed, except in 
the imagination of the humorists, we've 
happily missed them for nearly twenty 
years. If we are mistaken about this, you 
will soon recognize them for the pathetic 
characters they are. Rather than being an- 
noyed by them, you will, if you are sensi- 
ble, be sorry for them and humor their 
harmless pastime. Most present-day 
church members are too busy to be both- 
ered with such nonsense. Don’t, please, 
let the fear of these mythical boogy- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Henry Lee Willet designs and executes some of America’s best stained-glass windows. Here he checks details in portion 
of a forty-panel window, depicting the Quest of the Holy Grail, to be installed in Memorial Church, Grosse Pointe, Mich, 


Ministry of Color 


By HENRY LEE WILLET 


ATHER was discouraged. His window, 
Fi. first medallion window in this coun- 
try, placed in the great seven-lancet open- 
ing filling the facade of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Pittsburgh, had proved 
a failure, at least to minister and congre- 
gation. Their objection: William Willet’s 
work of art was not like the pretty, senti- 
mental, pictorial windows found in other 
churches. So the organ was built to cover 
the window, and the contract for the re- 
maining windows went to the Tiffany 
Studio. 

The minister and congregation held to 
an idea common to most Protestants forty 
years ago, that the church edifice should 
be an auditorium or meeting house, where 
the congregation went to hear a sermon 
preached and to sing Gospel songs. But 
William Willet’s “failure” in 1906 proved 
to be the beginning of a rebirth in ecclesi- 
astical stained glass carried out in the man- 
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ner of the glorious windows of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries in the cathedrals 
of France and England. Today it is realized 


Medallion in East Liberty Church 
(Pittsburgh) shows Witherspoon sign- 
ing Declaration of Independence. 


that one goes to church primarily to wor 
ship, and that the sanctuary should be so 
designed and decorated, the service $0 
conducted, as to bring the worshipper spit- 
itually before the throne of God. 

Stained-glass windows play an important 
part in this liturgical plan. They take 
harsh daylight and transform it into soft, 
pleasing, reverent light. Through their 
ministry of color they shut out the outside 
world, at the same time uplifting and it- 
spiring the beholder. 

In recent years there has been erected 
in Pittsburgh a magnificent architectural 
structure, the East Liberty Presbyterian 
Church. As in all great Gothic churches, 
its crowning glory is its sermons in glass. 
As one enters the sanctuary, even on the 
gloomiest, smog-shrouded day the jeweled 
windows, sensitive to the slightest glim- 
mer of light, glow with a joyful, singing 
color. 

What has been accomplished in this 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Spalding and Whitman on Oregon Trail are shown 
in panel of Westminster Church, Minneapolis. 


Resurrection scene is part of 


War Memorial 


Window in 


Westminster Church, Buffalo. 








Christ in the carpenter shop is the 
theme of chancel window panel, 
Chevy Chase Church, Washington. 
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Visit of Magi, one of five scenes in 
Nativity Window, Highland Park 
Presbyterian Church, Dallas, Tex. 
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Rich blues are predominating color in this 
medallion aisle window in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Springfield,  LIilinois. 
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God’s Will and the State 


Our decisions today may become a turning point in history. 
Let us act in the spirit of Calvin, Witherspoon, Madison. 


By FRANCIS PICKENS MILLER 


T THE END OF WORLD WAR II a well- 
known Protestant leader in Europe 
remarked that his soul belonged to God 
but his body to the state. Many attempts 
have been made to explain this statement 
away or to minimize its significance. It 
cannot be explained away, and it has im- 
mense significance. It accurately describes 
the state of mind of millions of Prot- 
estants in every part of the world. Their 
souls may belong to God but in practice 
their bodies belong to the state or to the 
nation or to their business or just to 
themselves. 

The phrase “my soul belongs to God 
but my body to the state” is much more 
than a true description of a condition. It 
is also a terrible indictment of those Prot- 
estant churches within which such an 
opinion could be held by religious leaders. 

It expresses the arch-heresy of our 
times. It is false doctrine, and it is false 
ethics. It says in effect that God did not 
become flesh and dwell among us; that he 
is not at work in history; that he does not 
have a purpose for human society ; and that 
it is not man’s duty to attempt to mould 
human affairs according to the will of God. 

The doctrine that a man’s soul belongs 
to God but his body to the state has 
cursed the world in which we live. Because 
of it the church fails to give its witness 
through men engaged in political activity; 
because of it the church fails to call down 
God's judgment upon unjust and immoral 
political programs, and because of it Chris- 
tian laymen make no serious attempt to 
shape civil society according to God's pur- 
poses. 

Our Moral Vacuum 


Through its failure to proclaim the 
whole gospel to the whole man (body and 
soul) the Church contributed directly to 
the creation of a moral vacuum in society 
into which rushed all the devils from hell. 
Hitler and creatures like him became in- 
evitable wherever this vacuum existed. 
During the last third of a century these 
devils have shown what they could do in 
the way of destroying a great civilization. 
Nor is their work finished. Society con- 
tinues to live in mortal danger because 
Christian man has not yet begun to apply 
his mind and his will effectively to the 
affairs of state 
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As Presbyterians, as inheritors of the 
Reformed tradition, we do not believe that 
man’s body belongs to the state. We be- 
lieve that it belongs to God and that man 
is responsible to God for the service he 
renders the state. We believe that God is 
at work in the world, that it is our duty to 
strive to shape the life of our home, of 
our city, of our nation and of the world 
according to His will. But for most of us 


James Madison was a pupil of 
John Witherspoon at Princeton. 


this belief, if it exists at all, is purely 
theoretical. We are not haunted by an 
urgent sense of a God-given mission to go 
down into the arena of public affairs. On 
the contrary we remain righteously aloof. 
Government plans are political, and any- 
thing political is at best suspect and at 
worst too sordid to touch. As Christians 
we intervene occasionally to prevent the 
government from doing something we 
don’t want done. It gives us a feeling of 
great moral accomplishment to block, to 
thwart or to prohibit. But it seldom oc- 
curs to us that it is our duty as Christians 
to apply our minds positively and con- 
structively to state policies in order that 
Christian thought may influence and guide 
developing government action. 

There have been occasions in the past 
when Presbyterians have had a decisive 
influence on the course of history. Between 


1706 and 1774, the general synod of the 
Presbyterian churches in the American 
colonies was the only all-American assem- 
bly in which representatives from the dif- 
ferent colonies met regularly. It was 
against this background of church practice 
and experience that John Witherspoon of 
Princeton made his contribution to the 
Continental Congress and signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence. It was against 
this same background that Witherspoon’s 
pupil, James Madison, became the “Fa- 
ther” of the Constitution. Our institutions 
bear the indelible mark of Christian 
thought applied to the affairs of state. 
They can only be made to function in our 
time, however, if Christian minds continue 
to seek to understand and to apply the 
will of God in relation to them. 

I believe that the type of society which 
Witherspoon and Madison envisaged for 
this continent is in some way related to 
God’s purposes for the human race. I be- 
lieve that it is God’s will that there should 
be an expanding area within which free 
societies exist—societies responsive to the 
people’s will, in which rights are guaran- 
teed and obligations assumed, in which 
decent relations are established between 
persons and between groups, in which men 
have equality of opportunity according to 
their ability, and in which the Church of 
Jesus Christ is free to give its witness and 
accomplish its mission. I believe that it is 
God’s will that Christian men should take 
the lead in the development and operation 
of such societies. 


Need for Initiative 


The need for such initiative is no longer 
academic. It has now become technically 
possible for the first time in human history 
to organize the whole world as one con- 
centration camp. In such a world there 
would be no freedom and hence no Chris- 
tian Church. The form of the Church 
might survive, but the substance would 
disappear. And with the disappearance of 
the Church, faith and hope would vanish 
from the earth. Such a world will be our 
well deserved fate if we continue to act 
as if we believed that our souls belonged 
to God but our bodies to the state. 

While we have been trying to create 
and improve a free society in North Amer- 
ica similar developments have been under 
way in some of the countries of Western 
Europe. In Great Britain, Holland and 
Denmark, for example, Christian minds 
have exercised a profound influence on the 
organization of society, and this is also 
true of other states. 

The moment has now come when cir- 
cumstances have made it feasible in the 
providence of God for this country to join 
with the countries of Western Europe in 
a plan to consolidate the free societies 
around the North Atlantic Ocean. This is 
the meaning of the Marshall Plan. It is 
the next logical step in the realization of 

(Continued on page 29) 
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“*If you open your eyes before I say O. K. you shall not have your luck.’ When we 
opened our eyes we found lots of beautiful cans and other articles on the table.” 


Postmarked Europe and Asia 


Pastors and 


their families 


the 


around 


world say “thanks” for American parcels. 


KATHARINE McAFEE PARKER 


ERE in a wire basket on my desk are 

more than 200 letters. Postmarked 
in Europe and Asia in 1946 and 1947, they 
are addressed to Presbyterian homes and 
churches in many states. They tell part 
of the story of packages and letters sent 
directly to Christian families overseas by 
individuals and groups in our church. 

“We accept your help with simplicity,” 
one of the letters says. “It seems to me 
it is the way to behave between Christians 
—to help those that one has occasion to 
help and to accept with gratitude the help 
of others when you need it.” 

This adventure in Christian help began 
one day in the fall of 1945, when a tall 
fine-looking woman of French birth called 
on a secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. Sitting in the secretary’s office 
and looking straight at her, she laid be- 
fore her the special needs of the French 
Protestant pastors and their families. 
“Something must be done for these pastors 
immediately,” she said. “They are spirit- 
ually kin to your church. They need food, 
they need clothing and they need to know 
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that fellow Christians care about them. 
What can be done?” 

Well, what could be done? Here was 
something extra. There weren’t any quick 
regular ways to do the job. But packages, 
letters, from families to families could 
accomplish things. Yes, people would 
like that. It could be tried. 

Presently, in the Board offices in New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, and San 
Francisco, there were the first lists of 
names and addresses of French Protestant 
pastors, complete with the number, ages, 
and sex of their children. Word about the 
lists went out quickly through the wom- 
en’s societies of the Church. Next, people 
began writing to the offices for names. (A 
Kansas woman wired for fifty names. She 
had mentioned the project in a speech, 
had numerous offers of help.) The offices 
sent them back, with instructions for mail- 
ing packages, and the suggestion to “write 
a letter right away, because knowing a 
package is on the way is a big dose of 
hope.” 

Small packages were sent at first, filled 
with food and notions. Then, as letters 
came from abroad, special needs were met. 


Now we knew that “our pastor” was one 
meter, seventy-three centimeters tall. 
(Useless information, until somebody 
found out how to make feet and inches 
out of meters and centimeters.) We dis- 
covered that the five-year-old boy in “our 
family” had never tasted “sugar plums” 
before, but now he knows he likes them. 
“Our pastor’s” wife was going to have a 
baby in mid-April and we must get a lay- 
ette there in plenty of time. 


The List Grows 


Before long, there were lists of Chris- 
tian pastors and laymen in other countries 
beside France: in Italy, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Japan, Korea, the Philippine Islands. 

The General Assembly in 1946 enthusi- 
astically endorsed the plan of aiding pas- 
tors’ families. By Christmas 1947, more 
than 3,000 names and addresses had been 
given out to Presbyterian people and 
groups, and requests are still coming in. 

It has been a man-sized job to work out 
the details of furnishing this many names. 
Office secretaries have worked extra hours. 
Postal clerks have been set to reading 
large books of regulations, and have 
learned to keep a good supply of the 
proper blanks and of nine-cent stamp 
orders that can be exchanged for a stamp 
in other countries. College professors and 
foreign-born friends have helped to trans- 
late letters. Grocery stores have donated 
cartons and often more. 

Thousands of women have worked at 
collecting, packing, and wrapping boxes 
and writing letters. A few packages have 
been lost, but the score of successful de- 
livery has been high. (Each package car- 
ries an alternate address of a church offi- 
cial who can see, if it comes to him, that 
the package reaches a family in need.) 

The letters here in the wire basket, 
loaned by their owners, tell what the gifts 
of food and friendliness have meant. 

FRANCE TO INDIANA: “Your letter so 
full of a true friendship makes to us great 
joy. How beautiful and rejoicing is this 
love which from your church comes to 
ours, over the seas, over the differences of 
language, and binds us all together in a 
living communion of faith and hope.” 

Japan To Catrrornia: “Your package 
came. to our home when we were out, ex- 
cept my wife. It was on the birthday of 
Naomich, our eldest son. After we had 
supper as usual, my wife bid us all to 
close our eyes, saying, ‘If you open your 
eyes before I say O.K. you shall not have 
your luck.” When we opened our eyes we 
found lots of beautiful cans and other 
articles on the table. It was almost dream- 
life for us. We enjoyed to look at one by 
one repeating, ‘What is this? . . . What is 
this?’ 

“Naomich looked most happy because 
he could have such a big celebration un- 
expectedly. He was also proud of being 
able to read ‘directions.’ After we enjoyed 
looking at them, we opened some. They 
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made us refreshed and stronger. The rest 
of them were saved for the next time. .. . 
For Christianity, the present day Japan is 
the golden rare, and for Japan, whether 
she would receive the Gospel of Christ or 
not, is the crucial point of her future.” 

Itaty TO OKLAHOMA: “Your friendly 
letter touched me by its affectionate spirit 
of Christian brotherhood at a time when 
my soul is almost without hope in the 
future.” 

GERMANY TO NEBRASKA: “How good or 
how convenient are the uses of these grand 
things: the materials, the delicious long- 
untasted vegetables, and also the practical 
things which are so very necessary. The 
unpacking of them was an emotional ex- 
perience, like the soft caress of a mother’s 
hand. . . . Yesterday when I went to my 
neighbor with your joyous letter she said 
that she had torn the only dress she pos- 
sesses. If you are going to help me, I 
would so like her to have a little help, too, 
and I would also like to share the foods 
with her and the other needy.” 

FRANCE TO Ixtrnors: “Christian, who 
is four, took all the sweets, put them in a 
box, and said, ‘This is my gift from the 
American lady.’ The next day he took 
several of the sweets to his teacher at 
school. But he told me afterwards that he 
had sucked them a lot on the way. ... To 
everyone who comes daily to the vicarage 
he offers a sweet from his box and I am 
very glad he does it, and doesn’t keep it 
all to himself. . . . Many people were so 
glad these days with what I could give 
them from your boxes. It’s so lovely to 
have things to give as well as to keep for 
ourselves.” 

HUNGARY TO PENNSYLVANIA: “When we 
opened the package, it seemed as if God 
had entered our midst. We knew then 
someone cared.” 

FRANCE TO Micuican: “Yesterday two 
wonderful packages came from you. Our 
dear children were crazy with joy. It was 
a marvelous feast to see them look at each 
article one by one. In the evening when 
they were in bed they were still talking 
about it and I couldn’t get them quieted 
down. .. .” 

GERMANY TO New Jersey: “The whole 
family was standing around when your 
wonderful package was unwrapped. My 
brother wanted to cut the string, but 
father undid every knot carefully and very 
slowly. . . . But finally it was open. You 
have packed it with love, and so nicely.” 

GERMANY TO IpAHO: “We lack even 
the smallest things such as needles, yarn, 
belts, nails... . You cannot imagine what 
rays of hope such a letter as yours pro- 
duces in the heart. What precious and so 
desperately needed things may not be con- 
tained in the packages you have sent! The 
children are going to school but they have 
no notebooks. ‘Perhaps,’ they say, ‘the 
packages will contain some notebooks, or 
even some stockings. (Alas, what we are 
wearing are but rags.) Or...’ So they 
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Sosbul Song 


Joyful, joyful, we adore Thee 

God of glory, Lord of love; 

Hearts unfold like flowers before Thee, 
Opening to the sun above. 

Melt the clouds of sin and sadness, 
Drive the dark of doubt away; 

Giver of immortal gladness, 

Fill us with the light of day. 


HE AUTHOR of this paean of joy 

was one of the most distinguished 
literary men of his generation, Dr. 
Henry van Dyke. For him, all nature 
sang its Maker’s praise. 

Every line and every bar of the 
music express gratitude to the “God of 
glory” and “Lord of love.” 

Written in 1907, the hymn was 
prompted by a visit to Williams Col- 
lege among the Berkshire Hills in west- 
ern Massachusetts. Coming down one 
morning to breakfast, Dr. van Dyke is 
said to have placed a manuscript before 
President Garfield saying: “Here is a 
hymn for you. Your mountains were 
my inspiration. It must be sung to the 
music of Beethoven’s ‘Hymn to Joy.’” 

Dr. van Dyke, poet, preacher, pro- 


fessor, diplomat, and at one time Mod- | 


erator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., died on 
April 10, 1933, but he left a rich legacy 
of poetry and prose. His published 
works total twenty-five books, includ- 
ing The Story of the Other Wise Man, 
Little Rivers, and The Blue Flower 
(Submitted by Willard F. Goff, M.D., 
member of the Hymn Society of Amer- 
ica.) 








talk during the day and these thoughts are 
the first to be discussed when they wake 
in the morning.” 

FRANCE TO SoutH Daxora: “Three par- 
cels have arrived all at once. I am dis- 
tributing the clothes and am making happy 
people in your name. . . . You seem even 
to know or to guess that we have a baby 
here! My daughter’s little fourteen- 
month-old girl is wearing daily your dresses 
and chemises! You see you have been 
useful and good!” 

GerMaNny TO CALIFORNIA: “Your ques- 
tion about special needs almost embar- 
rasses me, but I take it as a sign from God 
and answer you as a servant of God. It 
is needless to say that food of every de- 
scription, even a small amount, would 
bring us a desired relief from hunger, 
Furthermore, we need desperately chil- 
dren’s shoes for the two youngest ones, 
and a woolen dress for my wife and un- 
derwear for the children.” 

FRANCE TO New York: “Really, the 
hand of God must have led you to choose 
these garments—made to measure to each 
one of us. Tomorrow I can put on the 
suit which fits me wonderfully, and my 
wife can put on the cloak and won’t be 
cold any more when she goes marketing. 
The pants fit my boys and the dresses fit 
my girls. How could you have known! It 
is extraordinary! It is a miracle!” 

HoLianpD TO INDIANA: “Your package 
so carefully packed in and full of diverse 
things is to be seen as a ray of sunshine 
in our path of life. . . . In our confession 
of faith we read: ‘I believe in one holy, 
common Christian Church.’ We know this 
now from experience.” 

PHILIPPINES TO ARIZONA: “Famine is 
here all over the place and it requires a 
huge faith in God and in America to be 
able to live successfully.” 

GERMANY TO ARIZONA: “With the cold 
weather and insufficient food, it seemed 
almost a losing task to live among the 
debris left by the air raids. . . . The glad- 
ness over the warm things you sent, and 
the feeling that we were not utterly for- 
gotten, helped us over a difficult stretch.” 

FRANCE TO TENNESSEE: “But be sure 
that what we appreciate over all is not the 
material things. But to hear of your 
thoughts and prayers. It is a great thing 
to know that in the Church we are all 
united in the same faith and to learn, as 
we do by your letter, that Christian love 
is not a mere word but a beautiful reality.” 

What these letters do not tell, but 
which any discerning heart will know, is 
what treasures have come back from Eu- 
rope and from Asia to the senders. From 
New Jersey comes the comment, “The 
friendship that has developed from the 
sending of boxes is most precious to us as 
well as to the family over there.” 

Names can be had for the asking, by 
writing the Board of Foreign Missions 
office of the Presbyterian Church, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 1o, N. Y. 
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They Wanted a Job 


Jack Hart of Illinois and Janice Shep- 
pard of Colorado had quite a time at At- 
lantic City. They strolled along the board- 
walk, ate the apples layman Carrol Hull 
had brought for the National Commission 
on Evangelism meeting, and listened to 
silvery-haired commissioners report on 
youth in the New Life Movement. They 
also took Director George Sweazey at his 
word when he encouraged them to speak 
up at the meeting. 

“Give us a challenge in the New Life 
Movement. Give us a goal. We want jobs 
to do,” the two representatives of the 
eighty-member Westminster Fellowship 
National Council told the commission. 

Jack Hart, moderator of the Vvest- 
minster Fellowship, told how the youth 
group felt. He said, “They want to be part 
of the Church in this undertaking. But 
they can’t be unless adults ask more of 
them.” 

Jack illustrated youth’s need for a 
challenge by telling of a college fraternity 
brother who came home drunk one nicht. 
“What’s the use of it all? I’ve just fin- 
ished fighting a war, and now it looks 
like I'll be back fighting another one 
soon,” he told Jack. “What’s the answer? 
You talk a lot about the Church demand- 
ing the all of people. The Church never 
asked anything of me. The only thing 
ever asked me was to go out and get my- 
self killed.” 

Jack said that young people are asing 
the Church to demand something of them. 
But they want the Church to be specific. 

The commission had no suggestions to 
offer. “Then we'll tell you what we sug- 
gest,” Jack said. “We recommend that 
Westminster Fellowship be allowed to 
adopt as its goal ro per cent of the 
Church’s goal of one million members. We 
also recommend that Westminster Fellow- 
ship be allowed .to take as a goal the 
Organization of Westminster Fellowship 
groups in 300 churches where youth pro- 
grams are inactive.” 

Commission members sat up in their 
chairs. Some considered the recommenda- 
tions impractical and unrealistic. “It’s 
impossible to start a year and a half after 
the New Life Movement’s origin to reach 
a goal like that,” one stated. 

But Janice Sheppard pointed out the 
great numbers that had already been 
added. Quietly, she said, “There's no ques- 
tion of our not making the goal. If you 
ask young people to do something and it’s 
right and it’s good, they’ll do it, no matter 
how hard it is. Look at the part we've 
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had in helping raise the Church budget 
since we adopted ten per cent of it as our 
yearly goal. Let us make our recom- 
mendation retroactive to the beginning of 
the New Life Movement and we'll make 
our goal.” 

Many members jumped to the de- 
fense of the proposal. “Why in my home 
town 147 college students joined my Sun- 
day School in the past year. They would 
count toward the goal,” said one. “I think 
the commission should be reminded that 
it was the young people who in the very 
beginning were behind a new emphasis in 
evangelism,” said another. 

Then Janice gave her ideas on the New 








J. Hart and J. Sheppard: “Give us a 
challenge in the New Life Movement.” 


Life Movement: “It’s understanding that 
Christianity is an every-day -affair. It’s 
realizing that you’re important and have 
something to do; that you don’t have to 
wait until you’re grown up and have chil- 
dren and are settled down to be a church- 
man—vyou are one, now.” 

Commission members were silent. They 
were willing to give youth its chance. The 
recommendations were accepted. 


Buddhists Take a Chance 


Each year the Buddhist Society of Siam 
awards a scholarship to a likely student. 
On a sunny morning this year it waltzed 
its scholarship lad into the offices of 
Bangkok Christian College and asked that 
he be admitted. The Society wanted to 
insure that he would get good religious 
instruction, “even if it made a Christian 
of him.” 

In debate in the National Parliament, 
the Siamese government had been roundly 
criticized for the low quality of the gov- 
ernment schools. But Bangkok, breaking 
all past records of enrollment, was first on 
the list of good private institutions. 

The Buddhists were willing to take a 
chance. So was Bangkok. The applicant 
was accepted. 


Their First Movies 


In French Cameroun, not long ago, two 
Presbyterian missionaries gave young 
West Africans their first peek at one of 
the more commonplace of Twentieth Cen- 
tury marvels: the motion picture. 

The first picture was one of dogs hunt- 
ing with men. This was chosen because it 
was something the people could under- 
stand. When the dog appeared upon the 
screen, a murmur of approval rose over 
the audience. When, in a moment, the 


C. E. Whittier, West African missionary, unloads movie equipment for a show. 
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dog turned his head, there was a gasp of 
astonishment. And when the dog trotted 
across the screen the crowd let itself go. 
Old and young shouted, danced, waved 
their arms, jumped up and down, pulled 
their hair, and hugged one another in their 
excitement and astonishment. 

The second movie was of a zoo in St. 
Louis; again shown because the audience 
could understand it. But the chimpanzees 
were dressed in clothes to play their parts, 
and the question came after the show, “Do 
they always wear clothes in your country?” 

Later, stills of the life of Christ were 
shown. The crowd was silent. “I had the 
feeling,” one boy told the missionary after 
the showing, “that my life is a film, and 
that God is the audience. How careful I 
must be that my actions are worth see- 
Reuss 


It’s a Habit 


Once again “traveling conference” Jo- 
seph C. Sayers, youthful pastor from 
Syracuse, New York, will pile three dozen 


or so youngsters from the Westminster 
Fellowship Synod of New York into his 
private bungalow buses with special fa- 
cilities for sleeping and cooking, and head 
south for a brief study of Presbyterian 
work in the southern mountains. 
Starting from Syracuse on July first, 
the travelers will cover over two thousand 
miles between New York and Tennessee, 
stopping for quick looks at the Moun- 
taineer Mining Mission and West Virginia 
Mountain Project in West Virginia; 
Wooton Community Center and Pikeville 
Junior College in Kentucky; Norris Dam, 
Maryville College, the scenic Great Smoky 
Mountains in Tennessee; and Warren 
Wilson Junior College in North Carolina. 
In Pursglove, West Virginia, the boys 
and girls will visit “The Shack,” Church 
and A. F. of L.-financed community cen- 
ter; tour coal mines and have a swim in 
the only interracial pool south of the 
Mason and Dixon Line. At Colcord they 
will see and take part in a large rural area 
program; at Warren Wilson they will get 
acquainted with the program of the work 








Young People’s Day 


For the first time, young people of the Louisville (Mississippi) Presbyterian 
Church—total Church membership, 150; Church School, 125—put on a “real, 
honest-to-goodness” Young People’s Day program. Presiding was J. C. Hen- 
dricks, a young mechanical engineer who echoed the message of the World 
Conference of Christian Youth (Oslo, Norway; 1947), “Jesus Christ is Lord.” 
Others in the program were (right to left): Martha Nabors, Church School 
teacher; Annabell Arnett, high school freshman who spoke on “Christian Fel- 
lowship”; Bobby Black, high school senior, “Stewardship”; H. C. Earhart, Jr., 
high school football coach; Janice White, high school student, “Faith and Life”; 
and Ralph Cox, high school sophomore, “Christian Outreach”. 








fellowship which has headquarters at the 
college, and join with the staff and sum: 
mer students in a creative work project on 
the campus. The group will return og 
July 16. 

For Mr. Sayers, in his second year of 
guiding boys and girls through southerg 
mission stations, the New York Traveling 
Conference is getting to be a habit. 


Lorry Finds a Home 


Lorry Diez wears her red-gold hair in 
long, thick braids. Her eyes are flecked 
with gold to match. Her smile is warm, 
and as she talks her laughter bubbles over 
easily. She looks as if she could be the 
girl next door. But she was born of a 
Jewish mother in Germany, one year be- 
fore the anti-Semitic Law of Nuremberg 
was enacted. 

In 1935, the year Hitler passed the law 
which made it a crime to be a Jew, Lorry’s 
mother lost her job. Because she was 
Jewish, her husband also lost his job. 

When Berlin was bombed in 1943, 
Lorry and her mother were sent to a con- 
centration camp. Because Mr. Diez was 
non-Jewish, they were released with the 
stipulation that they work for the “good 
of Germany.” Mrs. Diez worked at 
“cleaning a railroad.” The eleven-year- 
old girl harvested grain and potatoes ona 
farm near Frankfurt. At night, she turned 
to the Bible which her mother had sent 
her. Lorry became a Christian. 

At the end of the war, her parents came 
for her, walking more than 300 miles 
with a small cart full of what was left of 
their possessions. It was their hope to go 
to America, so that Lorry might have a 
fair chance. Although Mr. Diez was not 
admitted because of an eye infection, 
Lorry and her mother settled in New 
York. 

There Lorry has found some of the 
security she has always been without. She 
attends school; plays a violin in the 
school orchestra; is a member of the 
Church School at the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. 

She is also one of hundreds of foreign- 
ers who have found companionship 
through the Newcomers’ Christian Fel- 
lowship. The Fellowship, sponsored by 
the Presbyterian Board of National Mis- 
sions, was founded by the Reverend Fred- 
erick Forell, himself a Nazi refugee. 

But not so long ago trouble again came 
to Lorry and her mother. Mrs. Diez had 
been ill; she was unable to continue the 
factory work she was doing and had to 
find something she could do at home. She 
thought she might be*able to build up a 
small business as a seamstress, if she only 
had enough money for a sewing machine. 
In the mail one morning, the Diezes found 
a check. It was from the Newcomers’ 
Christian Fellowship. And it was just 
about the price of a sewing machine. 
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After persuading her husband to cooperate in the new low-cost housing experi- 
ment, Mrs. York discusses arrangements with delegates front Tuskegee Institute. 


More than a Cabin in the Cotton 


Alabama family is aided in building 


own low-cost home as a pilot project. 


By LOUISA R. SHOTWELL 


IKE MANY of his neighbors, Rush York 
L of Harris Barrett, Alabama, never ex- 
pected to live anywhere else than in his 
dilapidated, half-century-old cabin, with 
its saggirig roof, its feeble lighting, and 
its hazardous, makeshift heating. 

From Arkansas and Mississippi to 
Georgia and the Carolinas, unpainted ram- 


In order to make her home attractive, Mrs. York (in 
Striped dress) attends home-making class at Tuskegee. 
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shackle cotton cabins like Rush York’s 
dot the landscape. Sometimes an old- 
fashioned sorghum mill stands nearby, 
waiting for mule power to press the sweet 
juice from the cane. 

With a cash income that rarely tops 
$400 in a good year—typical of the pov- 
erty of Negro farm families in the South 
—how can a family ever hope to have a 
better house? 


So thought Rush York. Not so Presi- 
dent Patterson of neighboring Tuskegee 
Institute, who passed the York house on 
his daily trips from his own farm to the 
campus. 

One day a year ago a delegation from 
Tuskegee Institute came to Rush York 
with a proposition. They urged the York 
family to be guinea pigs in a demonstra- 
tion to show that low-income farmers 
need not live forever in substandard hous- 
ing. He, Rush York, was reluctant to be 
convinced. The cabin was his own; so 
were the twenty acres surrounding it, and 
$250 that he and his wife had saved from 
their earnings in a war plant. He feared 
to place any of this in jeopardy. The 
delegation turned to Mrs. York for sup- 
port. 


Wife persuades him 


Almost before he knew it Rush York 
had given a mortgage at 2 per cent inter- 
est on the acre of land next to his cabin, 
payable in ten years, with the understand- 
ing that he would build a model house on 
the land. The mortgage was made possi- 
ble by a special fund set aside by Presi- 
dent Patterson. Tuskegee experts with 
the coordinating assistance of the Rever- 
end Ernest L. Dixon of the Home Mis- 
sions Council staff would show how the 
house could be built. 

By April, 1947, sand and gravel 
dredged from a nearby creek bed were 
furnishing Mr. York the material needed 
to mix with cement. He had learned to 
make his own wooden molds. While his 
daughter Lizzie drew water from the well, 
he mixed and poured the concrete into 
the wooden forms, and his wife smoothed 
the top of the blocks with a wooden float. 

Progress during the summer was inter- 
mittent, for the kitchen garden and the 
twenty acres of cotton demanded care. 
But with help from his advisors and with 
all three members of his family working 








The Yorks’ new home is in sharp contrast to their former 
dwelling which typifies sub-standard cabins of the area. 
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in their spare time, block by block the 
new house grew. By November it was 
finished and ready for the great moving 
day. 

The new house in which the three Yorks 
are now living has two bedrooms, a liv- 
ing room, a kitchen, and a bathroom, and 
is wired for electric lights. Of the total 
cost of approximately $1,500, Mr. York 
furnished his $250; the mortgage took 
care of the balance. 

Mrs. York was determined that the in- 
side of the house would have the charm 
to match its tidy exterior. Members of a 
homemaking class at Tuskegee Institute 
have shared with her what they have 
learned of interior decorating and have 
taught her to make drapes and slipcovers. 


Chapel on the Hill 


Negro churches share the spotlight with 
the cotton cabins as sore-spots on the 
Southern scene. Many a devoted congre- 
gation would like to worship in a more 
glorious sanctuary than the tumbledown 
shed to which they throng whenever it is 
their turn to hear their “sometime” 
preacher. 

Not far from the York house, church 
members are building a fine cement church 
on the crown of a sightly hilltop. A saw- 
mill in the woods on the church property 
has been set up to prepare pine lumber 
for floor and roof, pews, pulpit and com- 
munion table. This is a demonstration 
project of the Home Missions Council of 
North America, of which the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions is a member. 

The men of the congregation can’t take 
time off from chopping cotton very often 
to work on the project. Yet after little 
more than a year, the church is nearly 
finished. The women work too; those who 
don’t mix cement prepare dinner of fried 
chicken, potato salad, and sweet-potato 
pie. An all-day session of working on the 
new church is a great community event. 

Already two other congregations are 
planning church building projects like that 
at Harris Barrett. As the workshop tech- 
nique catches fire, many a family and 
congregation in the South will find that 
working together gives a new and richer 
meaning to community living. 


DON’T MARRY... 
(Continued from page 15) 
women spoil your romance. 

No list of pet peeves is considered 
complete without some comment about 
the need to lead a fish-bowl existence, un- 
der the watchful eye of congregation 
and community, with resulting limitation 
of social diversions. This has always 
seemed to be over-emphasized and to pre- 
sent a one-sided picture. The minister's 
wife and family can do anything that any 
Christian ought to do, and if she is as 
busy as most she will not weep for more 
fields to conquer. 

Everybody is more or less subject to 


a 


the scrutiny and criticism of his immedi- 
ate associates. In this the minister is little 
different than the school teacher or the 
politician. And for every word of criti- 
cism there are words of praise and appre- 
ciation that more than balance the scale. 
In fact we sometimes wonder if there is 
not more danger in the praise than in the 
criticism. 

Don’t marry a minister unless you are 
not afraid to work. It is quite generally 
agreed that the minister’s wife should re- 
main in the background so far as accept- 
ing office. She should be a leader seldom 
but a guide always. 

It is all too easy and too comfortable 
for some to stay in the background, for 





Consider The Preacher .. . 


HE PREACHER has a good time. If 

his hair is gray, he is old. If he is 
a young man, he hasn’t had experience. 
If he has ten children, he has too 
many; if he has none, he isn’t setting 
a good example. If his wife sings in 
the choir, she is presuming; if she 
doesn’t, she isn’t interested in her hus- 
band’s work. If a preacher reads from 
notes, he is a bore; if he speaks ex- 
temporaneously, he isn’t deep enough. 
If he stays at home in his study, he 
doesn’t mix enough with the people; 
if he is seen around the streets, he 
ought to be at home getting up a good 
sermon. If he calls on some poor fam- 
ily, he is playing to the grandstand; if 
he calls at the home of the wealthy, 
he is an aristocrat. Whatever he does, 
someone could have told him how to 
do it better. 


—REpRINTED FROM McCormick Seminary 
News Letter 











that is their natural habitat. But there 
are others who attract jobs and like a 
place in the sun, both in the church and 
the community. The line between doing 
too much and doing too little is very fine. 
If a pastor’s wife has musical or speaking 
ability, she will be asked to contribute 
her talents; constantly to say “no” is not 
practicing what one must consistently 
preach. The danger of doing too much is 
that it deprives other people of the op- 
portunity of service. But a willingness to 
do a little bit more than one’s duty is a 
challenge to others to go the second mile. 
An effective way to achieve comradeship 
with the women of the congregation is to 
be willing to help in the kitchen as well 
as on a reception committee. 

It’s far better to be criticized—if criti- 
cized you must be—for doing too much 
than to have it said, “Well, she certainly 
doesn’t hurt herself.” Don’t overdo to 
the point of martyrdom. You're not likely 
to receive a martyr’s crown and you'll 
only end up feeling sorry for yourself and 


at odds with the whole world. 

Don’t marry a minister unless you 
willing to remember that your career 
not competitive but auxiliary. Man 
minister’s work is hindered because 
wife is too aggressive. Lending aid 
assistance at just the right points and 
the right degree is not easy. There 
times when it’s wise to be not too bri 
or too efficient. 

It is to be hoped that you can get 
across to the congregation, without be 
offensive, that they have called and 4 
paying your husband, not you. Whatey 
you do in the church should be considey 
a voluntary service. : 

We have not mentioned such handy 
complishments as the ability to type 
operate a mimeograph, but these are m 
ual skills that anybody of average intel 
gence can master if she sets about th 
What you do in the way of helping 
pastor with office work is a matter 
tween you and him, and you need not 
pect the church t6 be humbly grate 
for such service. eS 

Don’t marry a minister unless you am 
prepared to curb your inclination to 
possessiveness. Very few women marri 
to a minister need worry about Holly- 
wood’s variety of the eternal triangle. But 
perhaps sometimes the vindictive yanking 
of a handful of peroxide hair would be 
more satisfactory than meekly playing 
second fiddle to the church. To recognize 
the fact that one’s husband is married to 
the church, as well as to you, may bea 
bitter pill, all the more so because you 
feel so cheap, being jealous of God. If 
you are possessive, you'd better realize 
that nobody ever married all of any man, 
and the minister’s wife least of all. 

To find that your husband’s profession 
and the daily grind absorb the greater 
part of his time and attention is to realize 
the honeymoon is over. Although it may 
be renewed periodically, for short peri- 
ods only, there is no need to grow melan- 
choly. 

Besides, you are not alone on that par- 
ticular matrimonial island. No doubt 
there are times when the physician’s wife 
could spit in the face of Hippocrates, the 
lawyer’s wife vehemently wishes that 
Blackstone had died aborning, and the 
school teacher’s wife could cheerfully con- 
sign the nation’s youth to a future of sav- 
age ignorance. 

Don’t marry a minister unless you're 
pretty sure he’s a human being. He'll 
probably (let us hope) lose his temper 
once in awhile. And don’t think that the 
walls of the manse will tumble in if you 
stand up for your rights when the occa- 
sion demands. It’s not the unpardonable 
sin to precipitate a quarrel now and then. 
That’s part of what marriage and home 
are for—safety valves to let off pent-up 
emotions and frustrations. People who as- 
sure us they’ve never exchanged a sharp 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Oxford Professor C. S. Lewis makes atheists feel “not quite bright.” 


THEY CAN HAPPEN HERE 


Miracles may be out of fashion, but C. S. Lewis writes 


to prove they do occur and are meaningful and necessary. 


By JAMES HOFFMAN 


a lpeser are out of fashion nowa- 
days,” Rachel Field wrote in And 
Now Tomorrow. “Or perhaps it is only 
that they have been explained away from 
us—shorn of their mystery.” 

Modern man seems to be less hospitable 
to the miraculous than his forebears. Even 
some religious persons are vaguely em- 
barrassed about miracles, and almost 
wish they could be deleted from the Bible. 

With the whole subject of the miracu- 
lous in this unstable state, a book about 
miracles from C. S. Lewis is most wel- 
come. As many readers will remember, 
this Oxford professor, a layman of the 
Church of England, became a figure in 
both the religious and literary worlds with 
his puckish little book, The Screwtape 
Letters, published during the war. With 
his genius for making religious thought 
clear and dramatic, and his inexhaustible 
sack of humorous examples, Lewis sud- 
denly found himself fantastically popular. 
Life reported that his radio talks on reli- 
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gion gained the largest following of all 
broadcasters on the BBC. The R.AF. 
“drafted” him to tour their air bases and 
talk theology. 

A respected intellectual and one-time 
atheist, Lewis had the inside track on the 
ways of modern skepticism. He could deal 
familiarly and sympathetically with the 
questionings and doubts of people whose 
minds and hearts were tortured by war. 
Soon he had thousands of staunch agnos- 
tics peeking into The New Testament, 
sheepishly suspecting that “modernism” 
was not quite bright. 


“It’s good enough for me” 


Since the war, Lewis’ half-dozen little 
books on Christianity have enjoyed a 
steady success on both sides of the At- 
lantic, piling up a sale of over a million 
copies—a phenomenal popularity for 
books on orthodox religion. 

It is no watered-down, streamlined re- 
ligion that Lewis holds; it is traditional 
Christianity—lock, stock, and barrel. It 
is characteristic, therefore, that in this 


book on miracles, he does not try to prove 
that Christianity can get along without 
them. He writes to prove that the mira- 
cles occurred, and that they are meaning- 
ful and necessary. 

But he starts from scratch, from the 
natural, material world on which all of 
us, atheist or Christian, must base our 
thinking. If miracles are possible, there 
must be, in addition to our natural world, 
something else—a something else that now 
and then impinges on our world and pro- 
duces effects otherwise unexplainable. 

That there is something else Lewis de- 
duces from two familiar phenomena—ra- 
tional thought, and moral judgment. Nei- 
ther of these could exist if our material 
world were “the whole show.” Rational 
thought could not be trusted to be ra- 
tional if it were produced solely by the 
brain. As Lewis puts it, “. . . no thought 
is valid if it can be fully explained as the 
result of irrational causes. . . . Hence 
every theory of the universe which makes 
the human mind a result of irrational 
causes is inadmissible, for it would be a 
proof that there are no such things as 
proofs. Which is nonsense.” 


Out on a limb 


Again, as Lewis quotes the scientist 
Haldane: “If my mental processes are 
determined wholly by the motions of 
atoms in my brain, I have no reason to 
suppose that my beliefs are true.” If 
there is nothing but matter, all theories— 
including materialism itself—are worth- 
less. Logically, the belief that man is en- 
tirely material cuts off the limb it’s sitting 
on. 
Similarly, Lewis shows that our univer- 
sal sense of moral right and wrong could 
not have arisen unless “something else” 
than our natural world exists (although, 
in this reviewer’s opinion, he argues this 
point much more convincingly in his ear- 
lier book, The Case for Christianity). 

Having established the reality of some 
sort of supernatural realm (hence, in a 
few more pages, a God), Lewis goes on to 
inquire whether God would, if he could, 
interfere with the workings of our world 
to produce miracles. This point he de- 
velops in a most provocative chapter, 
“Christianity and ‘Religion’.” 

There is a widespread tendency today, 
even in some churches, to conceive of the 
Deity in abstract terms or qualities, to 
regard as childish or old-fashioned the 
conception of a God who might actually 
will things or do things. This tendency 
Lewis shows to be a natural, though re- 
grettable, reversion to primitive Panthe- 
ism. In the Christian personal God “there 
is no manner of security against mira- 
cles.” 

Lewis pictures modern man, with his 
primitive notion of an abstract God, thus: 
“There comes a moment when the chil- 
dren who have been playing at burglars 
hush suddenly: was that a real footstep 
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in the hall? There comes a moment wha 
people who have been dabbling in religin 
(‘Man’s search for God’!) suddenly dray 
back. Supposing we. really found Him? 
We never meant it to come to that! 
Worse still, supposing He had found us? 

Whether God could perform miracles jf 
he wanted to, Lewis discusses in the chap. 
ter, “Miracles and the Laws of Nature” 
A miracle is not the breaking of a law of 
nature; it is merely a natural even 
caused by an agency outside nature. | 
is a normal material situation plus some 
thing else, namely, the hand of God. Mir. 
acles are quite believable once the exist. 
ence of God has been admitted. 

The miracle that really matters, how. 
ever—“The Grand Miracle’—is the hh. 
carnation. The reasons for this mirack, 
and the results of it, Lewis deals with 
fully. While most Christians will find 
nothing new here, the author’s inimitable 
gift of expression freshens the whok 
topic, and will provide deeper insights to 
many readers. 

A few exciting possibilities (frankly 
speculative) are suggested in the discus 
sion of The New Creation—the new 
Heaven and new Earth—made way for by 
the Resurrection. Our sharp differentia. 
tion between matter and spirit may hk 
neither necessary nor true; there may be 
combinings and intermediate stages we 
cannot guess, and these may form the 
structure of The New Creature, described 
by Paul in his astounding pair of words, 
“spiritual body.” 

It’s the same C. S. Lewis in Miracles, 
the Lewis who needles us, teases us, tilts 
us out of our accustomed attitudes and 
sets us asearch for something better. 
Above all, the Lewis who makes us think. 

MIRACLES. By C. S. Lewis. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. (2% 
pp., $2.50) 


Rain on Easter 


@ “Or coURSE you can wear your Easter 
hats,” old Aunt Molly assured the group 
of dejected High School girls in front of 
her. “It never rains on Easter around 
here.” 

“But, Aunt Molly,” wailed the girls, 
“we just met Miss Jane Wilson up the 
street and she said it always rained here 
on Easter.” 

“You must remember that poor Miss 
Jane has had a very hard life,” gently 
reprimanded Aunt Molly. 

“What's that got to do with whether it 
rains on Easter or not?” the girls wanted 
to know. 

Aunt Molly looked puzzled herself. 
Then she laughed, “I guess it really 
doesn’t have anything to do with rain on 
Easter, but it has a lot to do with whethet 
you remember if it rained or not. I dont 
remember a single rainy Easter for the 
last eighty years.”"—Submitted by Mak 
GARET HARRISON 
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New Approach 


THE STORY OF JESUS. Edited by 
Bradford Smith. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. (223 pp., $1.95) 

— A BOOK for those people who 
would like to read a single, continu- 
ous account of the life of Jesus. Retain- 
ing the language of the King James ver- 
sion of the Bible, Bradford Smith has 
edited and _ consoli- a 
dated the four Gos- 
pels, omitting repeti- 
tious material. Many 
books have been writ- 
ten about the life of 
Christ, but this is a 
new approach. Mr. 
Smith, no theologian 
or biblical student 
himself, says he felt : 
the need of such a Smith 
book as a plain reader. Bible authorities 
may question the sequence of events as 
they occur here, but Editor Smith makes 
no claims as to the authenticity of his 
version. He has simply chosen a chronol- 
ogy that would tell the most dramatic 
story. To avoid confusion, each passage 
is clearly marked as to the book, chapter, 
and verse from which it is taken. 

Author of four books and former in- 
structor at Columbia University where he 
helped start the now famous Humanities 
course, versatile Mr. Smith is also an au- 
thority on Japanese affairs and twice win- 
ner of a Guggenheim fellowship. 








Bradford 


The Minister’s Consulting 
Room 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR PASTOR AND 
PEOPLE. By John Sutherland Bonnell. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. (225 pp., 
$2.50) 


= pocTor was sick in the hospital, 
and the minister was calling on him. 
“I would get well,” the doctor said, “if 
only I could sleep. I keep hearing these 
hospital noises all night, and can’t stop 
mentally diagnosing them.” 

“I am going to give you a prescription,” 
the minister told the doctor. On a small 
piece of notepaper he wrote: “The Lord 
is thy keeper. . . . He that keepeth thee 
will not slumber. Behold, he that keepeth 
Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 
Beneath the text he wrote: “To be taken 
at bedtime.” 

The minister handed his prescription to 
the doctor, saying, “Tonight you can leave 
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the care of this ward to the nurses and to 
God. You need a good sleep.” 

It worked. For the doctor, who hitherto 
had taken little interest in religion, it was 
the beginning of a new spiritual life. 

This incident is one of a great number 
of personal experiences related by Dr. 
Bonnell to illustrate points he is making 
about psychology and the practice of reli- 
gion by pastors and people. In their orig- 
inal form, the chapters in this book were 
lectures delivered to theological students, 
but there is nothing misleading about the 
title. Laymen, as well as clergymen, can 
profit from this book. It has much to add 
to anyone’s understanding of himself, his 
family and friends. 

The relationship between religion and 
psychological practice—psychiatry, psy- 
choanalysis, and psychotherapy—is con- 
fusing, and has given rise to a great deal 
of misunderstanding that this book clears 
up. Dr. Bonnell, pastor of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church in New York, 
is prominent among the clergymen who 
have utilized psychological techniques in 
their own work, and have advocated closer 
relations between healers of the mind and 
physicians of the soul. His own back- 
ground for this specialized field began 
when, as a youth, he worked in the men- 
tal hospital of which his father was su- 
pervisor. Warning of the dreadful danger 
of quacks and cranks in this vast field, Dr. 
Bonnell declares that half-trained pastors 
or doctors are a menace. 

To lay readers, Psychology for Pastor 
and People offers: (1) a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the vocabulary and basic 
ideas of psychiatry; (2) a fresh apprecia- 
tion of the difficulty and complexity of 
the minister’s work; (3) a deepened in- 
sight into human nature; and (4) new 
wonder at the timeless truth and profund- 
ity of the Bible. 
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ALTERNATIVE 
TO FUTILITY 


A prescription to restore our 
spiritual health 


The final volume of the popular 
“trilogy for our times” completes 
the prescription for spiritual recov- 
ery—in which the author suggests 
practical and fundamental plans for 
renewing church, community and 
nation. $1.00 each 
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TEEN-AGERS UNDER YOUR GUIDANCE SHOULD HAVE IT! 


Better Ways 
of Growing Up 


by J. E. Crewford ond lL. E. Woodword 


Both porents ond their teen-age children will want to read 

this newest of books about growing children. Written by two 
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N A CERTAIN American city there lived 
I a man and his wife who had three 
sons, all of them in the service of the 
nation. Within two weeks there came 
three little government slips, indicating 
that each of those boys had been killed 
in action or was missing. It was a terrible 
blow to come to a single family, but 
that Christian family stood up under it 
like—well, like Christians. 

It was close to Easter, and there was a 
good deal of friendly speculation and ten- 
der gossip all over the neighborhood the 
week preceding Easter as to whether those 
parents would be in their regular place 
on Sunday morning. 

When Easter morning came they ap- 
peared in church as usual, walked silently 
with grief-stricken faces to their regular 
family pew. Grief-stricken faces, did I 
say? Yes, but with looks of almost an 
unearthly victory, poise, and calmness on 
their countenances also. It was an Easter 
sermon in itself, their very presence that 
morning. As the preacher looked at them 
when they seated themselves, he had a 
feeling that his Easter sermon had already 
been preached, that the spirit of the 
Easter victory was already in that pew 
and in that church. He remembered a 
phrase which his own children were using 
and smiled as he remembered it. It was 
“out of this world.” That described the 
look on the faces of those two parents. 
He smiled at them and they smiled back. 
It was like a benediction. He felt that in 
those faces he could actually see the 
Resurrection and their hope of immortal- 
ity. 

However, it remained for a small boy 





“Dad, They Must Believe It!” 


By WILLIAM 


(Reprinted from Sermon Stories of Faith and Hope by William L. Stidger by permission 
Abingdon Cokesbury Press.) 


L. STIDGER 


in the congregation to say the ultimate 
word which summed up that beautiful 
and dramatic experience. He was sitting 
in the pew immediately behind the father 
and mother. Naturally he had heard all 
the town gossip, speculation and wonder 
about whether that family would come 
to church on Easter morning. He kept his 
eye on them every minute of that solemn 
service. He saw them open their hymn- 
books, rise and sing with the rest of the 
congregation. He saw them bow their 
heads reverently when the pastor prayed. 
He saw that they were listening intently 
and responding fervently to the respon- 
sive Bible reading of the morning, which 
was a victorious, triumphant reading 
about Christ having risen from the dead 
to redeem all human life from death. His 
small face looked puzzled. Then came 
the collection, and as it passed those 
parents, his keen eyes saw that the father, 
whom he knew to be a comparatively 
poor man, put a crisp new ten dollar bill 
on the plate, as if he had not already 
given more than his share in giving his 
sons. It was more than the boy’s curiosity 
could stand in one morning, and he pulled 
his father who sat beside him down to 
him, and whispered with awe and boyish 
reverence into his father’s ear: “Dad, 
they must believe it!” 

The father, not catching clearly that 
small boy’s whispered word, asked: 
“What do you mean, son?” 

“Why, they must actually believe in 
Easter. They’re here; they sang, they 
read the Bible, and what’s more, they 
gave. Gosh—ten dollars. Dad, they must 
believe in Easter!” 








CHAPLAIN... 
(Continued from page 13) 


semesters he flunked French twice, but he 
decided to try for the examinations in the 
hope that his knowledge of mathematics 
would carry him through. 

But here, he says, Providence inter- 
vened. A cousin of the family arrived 
from America on business. He talked to 
Peter, learned his scholastic and financial 
difficulties. “See here,” he said. “Nineteen 
years ago I wanted to go to America and 
your father staked me. Now I'd like to do 
the same for you. In America, a young 
man can more easily work his way through 
college.” 

It was a thoroughly disconcerting idea. 
He had no interest in the United States. 


Still, it was a proposal worth considering. 
He decided to leave the answer to prayer. 
Three weeks later, he set his course for 
America. 

But Scotland’s quota for admission to 
America was comparatively low. It took 
a year and a half to obtain a visa. By 
then, he had saved enough money for pas- 
sage, and accepted only a hundred dollars 
from his cousin. 

Arriving in the United States, he headed 
for his cousin’s home in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. He needed friends and he needed 
money. When he heard that the National 
Guard paid a dollar a week for drill, he 
joined—ten days after landing in New 
York Harbor, he took the “Oath of Allegi- 
ance” to the United States flag. Through 
the lieutenant of the 44th Division, he 


found a job, laying electric cables. Buthy 
lost his first two jobs because of th 
Guard, when he took necessary time off ty 
march with the division. In quick succes. 
sion he held jobs as a ditch-digger and day 
laborer on a golf course. America didn} 
seem to be a land of opportunity, an 
Peter Marshall began to wonder if he had 
his signals mixed. 


One staunch friend 


But he had one staunch friend in th 
country—a boyhood chum who had com 
to America a year before he had. Th 
friend was working on the Birmingham 
(Alabama) News. He wrote offering Pete 
a job. So Peter Marshall borrowed $q 
and went to Birmingham. 

He worked in the circulation depart. 
ment of the paper. His $17-a-week pay. 
check (eventually it was raised to $20) 
was less, by comparative standards, tha 
his former $15. He still could not finane 
his education. But now came what seemed 
to be a real miracle. 

The pastor of the Old First Presbyterian 
Church of Birmingham was Trevor Mor. 
decai, a moving speaker and a kind 
hearted gentleman. Marshall’s friend took 
the young Scot around to the church to 
introduce him. There was no mention o 
his hopes to become a pastor. Yet Dr 
Mordecai looked at him and said, “Why 
do you want to enter the ministry?” 

Taken aback, Peter Marshall said, “How 
did you know?” 

Dr. Mordecai replied, “I can only tel 
you that I have a strange feeling that 
there is something I should do for you.” 

In the next months, the “things he was 
supposed to do” ran into considerable 
proportions. Peter Marshall joined the 
church, became president of the young 
people’s society, spoke in prayer meetings, 
assisted in the midweek services, taught a 
Bible class. Soon he appeared before the 
Session as a candidate for the ministry 
and was accepted by the Presbytery of 
Birmingham. The Men’s Bible Class of- 
fered to finance his way through seminary, 
to pay the cost of his board and room. It 
was a generous gesture, and Marshall has 
a feeling that nothing he can do will ever 
fulfill their faith in him. 

From then on it was relatively clear 
sailing. He attended the Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary in Decatur, Georgia, had 
his own church in his senior year, spent 
three years in a “larger parish church” and 
four years in the Westminster Presbyter- 
ian Church of Atlanta, Georgia, before 
coming to Washington. 

Last year, Peter Marshall’s erect white 
haired mother, Mrs.*Peter Findley, made 
the long journey from Scotland for the 
first visit with her famous son in eight 
years. With her came her husband, Petet 
Marshall’s stepfather. The incidents of 
discord that led to Peter Marshall’s leav- 
ing his stepfather’s house seemed a long 
way back and no longer important. 
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6op’s WILL... 
(Continued from page 18) 
the purposes implicit in our Declaration 
of Independence, in our Constitution and ; ‘ 
in our Bill of Rights. No one can read this book and remain 
No particular plan made by man can be ein 
identified with the will of God. And the a comfortable “Sunday Christian” 
most perfect plan can be used by evil men 
to thwart the purposes of God. That is the A a ERIOUS CALL t 
record of history. But if history has any re) a 
meaning, and if it derives its meaning 
from the creative action of God, then the DEVO UT and HOLY LI FE 
extension of the area of ‘a free society has 
ing and is in some way related to the 
will of God. ‘ by WILLIAM LAW. Introduction by J. V. MOLDENHAWER 
From the standpoint of the Christian For more than 200 years, this book has been a powerful influence 
Church, the Marshall Plan far exceeds in in the lives of its readers. Directed to all professing Christians in the 
. England of Law’s time, its purpose was to prod lazy, indifferent 
oo tage—egalemned ae penne wre mr pe 4 Christians into making an honest effort to live up to what they 
before Congress. As a serious and well- professed to believe. Its message is as relevant in the 20th century 
considered attempt to guarantee a free as it was in the 18th. A classic in Christian literature, this is devo- 
society around the North Atlantic, it tional reading at its best. Just published, $2.00 
merits the whole-hearted support of all 
Christian folk. If there is doubt as to 
whether it will be administered toward 
that end, it is our responsibility as Chris- Great Shorter Works of Pascal 
tians to see that it is. Translated with an introduction by EMILE CAILLIET 
We are approaching a decision which in and JOHN C. BLANKENAGEL. A varied selection that 


od’s providence may become a turnin reveals the versatility of Pascal’s genius, religious insight, 
G P y 6 and his attack upon complacent science. An excellent 








point in human history. Let us act in the introduction to the amazing seeker of truth who could 
spirit of John Calvin, John Witherspoon, come to grips with both THE MYSTERY OF JESUS and THE 
and James Madison. SUMMATION OF NUMERICAL POWERS. Just published, $4.50 
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At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Phila., Penna. 





We Want to Play Fair 


e@ A LETTER to subscribers in Vol. 1, 
No. 1, of PRESBYTERIAN Lire, dated 
February 14, 1948, made the following 
announcement: 

“PRESBYTERIAN LiFE will be pub- 
lished every other week, twenty-five 
times a year omitting one issue in Au- 
gust. You will recall that original plans 
were for a magazine that was to be is- 
. sued weekly for 48 weeks of the year. 

“Increased manufacturing and paper 
costs, which have led both religious 
and secular magazines to raise their 
subscription rates, forced us to sharpen 
our pencils and refigure costs. We 
found that rising costs compelled us to analytical study of the 
choose between a fortnightly publica- wonderful, Christ-centered epistle, by 
tion of which this issue is a sample, one whom thousands remember with 
and a weekly publication of half as love and thanksgiving. Spiral-bound 
many pages and without a separate textbook; multiple-choice, objective 
cover. We decided in favor of quality type examination questions. Send cou- 
instead of frequency. We believe that, pon for full details. 
had you been in our position, you 
would have made the same choice. SPECIAL REDUCED RATE FOR GROUP STUDY 


“Tf you subscribed for a weekly pee SRE EE DA EPR A SD ED SS NS SS NE SS le ee ee eS 


journal, you may, if you choose, cancel M ood BIBLE INSTITUTE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
your subscription. We hope you will y ¢ 153 Institute Place, Chicago 10, Ill. + 
stay with us, confident that you will re- : m 
ceive the best magazine possible within Send details of Dr. Reich's course on Hebrews to: 
the limits of our financial resources.” NAME 
To date we have been asked to make 
1 (one) subscription refund because of ADDRESS 
this change in frequency of publica- 
tion. Because, we want to play fair emer 
with all who originally subscribed for Puoto Crepits: Photos not otherwise credited, from lejt to right and top to bottom. 
a weekly journal, this notice is being Page 3 Reli jour, Nowe Serv. Page 16: Andersen; Willett Studio Page 20: R. N. S. 


: ° " ° Pages 5-11: Ss. Page 17: Willett Studio Page 23: Home Missions Council 
inserted in this and the next issue. Page 12: Harris and Ewing Page 18: Culver Service Page 32: Ropert Films, Inc. 
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1948 


Many vital, worldwide issues will be re- 
solved this year and influence the entire 
earth for generations. 


Things cannot stand still in Europe or in 
the Orient—nor can basic issues remain 
status quo here in America. 


There are enheartening signs that Free- 
dom may be revived and vouchsafed. 
That would give hope and succor to most 
else that matters. 


What happens in America will be a pri- 
mary factor in what happens everyw here 
else. This is a year in which every eligible 
citizen should share the responsibilities 
of decision at the elections. 


But millions of eligibles are not even regis- 
tered! Fifteen thousand pastors, banded 
together through Spiritual Mobilization, 
purpose to get 5 million new voters regis- 
tered and to the polls. We believe that 
to be a spiritual service in the interest of 
spiritual freedom—to preserve the demo- 
cratic process and to undergird the dig- 
nity of man against the “New Leviathan” 

siate. 


Every minister who reads these words 
should write for our tracts and further in- 
formation. There is no obligation. We 
need your help. Thousands are enlisting 
each month. Will YOU help us help save 
Freedom in the world during this year of 
epochal importance? 


James W. Fifield, Jr. DD 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


DONALD J. COWLING, President Carleton Col- 
lege 1909-45; ROGER w: BABSON, Statistician; 
WILLIAM F. BRAASCH, Board of Directors— 


SON, Author, wit turer; CARY EGGLESTON, 
Physician; DE WITT EMERY, Founder National 
Small Business Men's Association; EDGAR J. 
GOODSPEED, Bible Scholar and Lecturer; THE- 
ODORE GRAEBN YER, Professor Theology. Au- 


or; 

issi ; RUPE 
ES, Author; CHARLES SPURGEON 
OHNSON, President Fisk University; RUFUS 
VON KLEINSMID, Chancellor » University of 
Southern California; ROBERT A. eis eS N, 
+ alifornia Institute of pocmneteey) F ELIX MOR: 
LEY, Editor, Human Even #RED NOY ES, 
Author; NORMAN V INCENT PEALE, Clergy- 
man; REVERDY c. RANSOM. Bishop A. Mc 
Church; LEONARD E. READ, President Founda. 

tion for poses ate Education, Inc.; ROBE 

GORDON SP , President University of C ‘aI 
ifornia; JOHN AMES TIGERT, President Emer- 
itus, University of Florida; RAY L TTY MAN WIL- 

BUR, Chanceilor, Leland ‘peantad University. 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
Title Guarantee Bidg. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


I am a minister of a church and interested in the 
program of Spiritual Mobilization. Place me on 
your Representat:ve List and send me your free 
publications. 
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EASTER 
LISTENING 





The following programs will be broad- 
cast Sunday, March 28. Times listed are 
E.S.T. 


Moravian Easter Sunrise Service 
(6-7 a.M., CBS). Early-risers may hear a 
400-piece band play old Moravian cho- 
rales as it proceeds in a traditional proces- 
sional from the Moravian Church in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


Knights Templar Sunrise Service 
(7:30-8 a.m., CBS). From Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, Virginia, Presbyterian 
Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo will deliver the ser- 
mon, and music will be supplied by the 
U.S. Marine Band. 


Washington Cathedral Easter 
Service (7:30-8 a.m., ABC) from Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Forest Lawn Sunrise Service 
(8:15-8:30 a.M., CBS). Lawrence Tib- 
bett, a 500-voice choir, and the Janssen 
Symphony Orchestra will render 15 min- 
utes of Easter music. 


Hollywood Bowl Sunrise Service 
(8:30-9:30 a.M., ABC). Dennis Morgan 
will be soloist, with the famous Children’s 
Chorus forming a “living cross” and an 
adult chorus of 350. 


Garden of the Gods Sunrise Serv- 
ice (8:30-9 a.m., CBS). With majestic 
Pikes Peak forming the setting, the na- 
tionally famous a capella choir of Color- 
ado Springs High School, 300-voices 
strong, will sing hymns. 


E. Power Biggs (9:15-9:45 A.M., 
CBS), noted organist regularly heard at 
this time from Harvard University, plays 
a special Easter recital. 


The Son of Man (1:30-2:30 P.M., 
CBS). Performed last year for the first 
time, Archibald MacLeish’s successful 
passion play will be repeated with the 
original cast. Told in the words of the 
four Gospels, it is the dramatic story of 
the Crucifixion and Resurrection. 


MINISTRY OF COLOR 
(Continued from page 16) 

church is being repeated in many Presby- 
terian churches throughout the country, in 
small devotional chapels and _ country 
churches as well as in the great cathedral- 
like edifices. Many older Presbyterian 
churches are remodeling their interiors and 





replacing their faded opalescent pictures 
in glass with stained-glass windows carry. 
ing out the principles of William Willet’s 
“failure.” 


DON’T MARRY... 
(Continued from page 24) 

word or had even a mild quarrel are liy- 
ing in a fool’s paradise; one party or the 
other is either a frustrated wife or a 
Casper Milquetoast. A marriage that 
can’t weather an occasional temperamental 
tempest isn’t worthy of its name, nor does 
it adequately serve one of its important 
functions. 

If Christ was tempted in all points as 
we are in order to mediate better in our 
behalf, so does the minister need to lead 
a life as near the norm as possible, so 
don’t pamper him, baby him or set him on 
a pedestal. 

Don't marry a minister unless you have 
a sense of humor. A good laugh is an ex- 
cellent tonic. If you can see the funny 
side of what might, at first glance, look 
like a misadventure, your sanity is safe. 

In the manse, for the most part, life 
is real and Kife is earnest—but not all the 
time. Take time to be holy, but take time 
to have fun, too. 

Of course, if you develop all these vir- 
tues, the chances are that life on this 
planet would be too commonplace for you 
to be happy or useful as anyone’s wife. 
Probably nobody ideal was ordained to 
wifehood since Eve, and even she didn’t 
measure up. 

So long as you don’t strive so hard to- 
ward these ideals as to become a bundle 
of nerves, more good than harm will come 
from their contemplation. Ministers’ 
wives cannot and need not be standard- 
ized. There is no need to try to be an 
angel or even a reasonable facsimile. God 
created them of an entirely different or- 
der, and you won’t make the grade in this 
world or the next. The minister’s home— 
even as others—is a place where love 
should abound and discipline flourish, but 
it must also be a place where the ten- 
sions of a day’s work may be released. 

Be yourself, sweet maid, and let those 
who will be perfect! 





NOTICE TO ALL READERS 


@ IF A FRIEND complains that his sub- 
scription to PRESBYTERIAN LiFe has 
not begun, or a change of address has 
not been made, call his attention to 
this notice. Jn general, a period of four 
weeks to six weeks is required before a 
new subscription order or a change of 
address can be made effective. The cir- 
culation department works on an ad- 
vanced schedule which requires this 
period of time. 

All correspondence regarding sub- 
scriptions should be sent to PREsBy- 
TERIAN LiFe, 321 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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DAWN OF HOPE 
(Continued from page 4) 

its most glorious era. A godless science 
and godless nations may lay waste the 
earth, but a science that becomes the 
handmaiden of religion and that lays its 
trophies at the feet of Christ can make 
the “desert rejoice and blossom as the 
rose,’ and bring inestimable benefits to 
mankind. 

We talk today about the Palestine prob- 
lem, the Indian problem, the German 
problem, the Russian problem. There is 
but one problem, Man. 

Man has never yet learned to live hap- 
pily and cooperatively with his fellowmen. 
That is the reason so many friendships 
are shattered, so many marriages fail, so 
many personality clashes occur, and so 
much bitterness is engendered between 
management and labor. That is the reason 
why we falter and fumble in our efforts to 
establish an international organization for 
the maintenance of peace. Our failure is a 
human failure. 

The world’s greatest need is the trans- 
forming power of the Risen Christ who 
can change the hearts of men even as on 
the Resurrection morning he brought new 
life to the despairing disciples more than 
nineteen hundred years ago. 

Easter Sunday, 1948, will be memorable 
in the history of the world if it turns 
the minds and hearts of men to Christ, 
the hope of mankind. Then out of the 
heartbreak and misery of the present there 
will arise a better America and a better 
world. 

A young American soldier was left dy- 
ing on the battlefield. As life slowly came 
back he thirsted for water. There was 
no one to dress his wounds, and he lay 
there from Good Friday until Easter 
morning. When Allied planes passed over- 
head he tried to sit up and wave his arms 
to attract attention. Constantly he prayed 
for relief from pain. His prayer was an- 
swered, for he slipped off into merciful un- 
consciousness. When he awoke, he was in 
a hospital bed and a chaplain was bending 
over him. 

“You say, my boy, that you were 
wounded on Good Friday and that you 
have been lying on the battlefield ever 
since? Do you know this is Easter morn- 
ing?” 

“Yes, sir,” the lad answered, “for me, 
too, it is like a resurrection. Out there, 
lying on the field, I died a thousand 
deaths, but somehow we do not mind the 
‘crucifixion’ when we are sure of the ‘res- 
urrection.’ ” 

“O Christ, Captain of our salvation, 
who passed through Crucifixion to Resur- 
rection, triumphing over death and the 
grave, take this broken, tortured, bleeding 
world into Thy pierced hands and lift it 
up to the very heart of God.” 

(Excerpts from Best Sermons of 1947, 
Harper Brothers, by G. Paul Butler used 
by permission.) 
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ou sow the seed... 


When you place money in a Moody annuity, you sow the seeds 
of security and freedom from fincncial worry. Then in good times and 
bad, you can look forward with confidence to a generous return. 
Without further attention to burdensome details, your annuity checks 
will arrive regularly and on time. 

But your greatest joy will come from looking beyond the financial 
return. ..beyond dollars and cents and material comforts...to lands 
and peoples still without Christ. You will be helping to sow the 
precious seed of the gospel as your annuity dollars train young men 
and women for Christian service. Security for yourself; a share in 
sending the Word of Life to others—this is the double satisfaction that 
your Moody annuity will bring. 

The full story of Moody annuities is told in the interesting booklet 
DOUBLE DIVIDENDS. Mail the coupon for your free copy today. 
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Three Knotty Problems 


_— OF THE knottiest problems of 
our times are viewed through the eyes 
of the Church in a new sound film series 
released recently by the Film Forum 
Foundation of Spokane. Entitled “In the 
Eves of the Church,” the series consists 
of three documentary films dealing with the 
Nuremburg trials, the atom bomb, and the 
idealogically divided world. 

“The Nuremburg Trials” opens with 
tragically familiar shots of German con- 
centration camps. The camera then fo- 
cuses on the perpetrators of the concen- 
tration camp atrocities and the war crim- 
inals as they sit with drawn faces in the 
Nuremburg courtroom, listening through 
headphones to the verdict of guilt being 
passed upon them. 

The picture poses this question: Were 
the trials illegal, since no law against wag- 
ing aggressive war exists? Or were they 
justified on the basis that these German 
leaders had violated Divine Law, a set of 
moral principles higher than secular law 
to which the great religions of the world 
all ascribe? 

Captured Japanese films showing an 
atomic experimental center that was in 
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operation in Japan during the war are 
visible to Americans for the first time in 
the second film of the series, “The Church 
in the Atomic Age.” The documentary 
goes over the oft-told story of the atom 
bomb, following this super-weapon from 
the time of its germination in the experi- 
mental laboratory to its deadly fruition 
over the cities of Nagasaki and Hiroshima. 
The views of Army officers, scientists and 
government officials associated with this 
uncivilized product of a civilized society 
are also presented. The question posed in 
this film: Did ends justify means at Naga- 
saki and Hiroshima? 

The third film of the series, “The 
Church in a Divided World,” is still in 
production and will be released in about a 
month. 

The series “In the Eyes of the Church” 
was originated by Dr. Charles E. McAllis- 
ter, dean of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Evangelist in Spokane, Washington. RKO- 
Pathe are the producers. The films, whose 
running time ranges from twenty to thirty 
minutes, reveal a professional touch not to 
be seen in the average run of 16mm prod- 
ucts. Each film is accompanied by a lead- 
er’s manual with suggested outlines and 
questions to promote discussion. 


Chinese Campuses 


, ey newcomer in the 16mm field 
is “Front Line of Democracy,” a 
technicolor sound film that tells the story 
of mission-supported Christian colleges in 
China. 

Produced by the United Board for 
Christian Colleges in China, the film shows 
Chinese students in the classroom, at play, 
and busy at social welfare projects in com- 
munities near the campuses (such as the 
one near Ginling College, see PresBy- 
TERIAN Lire, Feb. 14, page 13). Other 
scenes depict Chinese rural life and the 
country’s basic needs in food, industry, 
education, and religion, and show some of 
the ways the Christian colleges are helping 
to meet those needs. 

“Front Line Democracy” runs twenty 
minutes and is designed to be shown in 
churches and schools. 


Stark Realism 


 eomagane (Lopert Films) is the stir- 
ring and tragic account of two Italian 
shoeshine boys, 12-year-old Guiseppe 
(Rinaldo Smordoni) and 14-year-old Pas- 
quale (Franco Interlenghi). Set in Rome 
during the early days of the American oc- 
cupation, the film tells how these two 
ingenuous lads unwittingly become tools 
of the black market. 

Caught selling G.I. blankets, the youths 
are sent to a decadent and overcrowded 
reform school, where the food is tainted, 
the discipline harsh, and the wardens un- 
scrupulous. As a result of these unfor- 
tunate circumstances, they turn into real 


Italian shoeshine boys learn bitterness, 
hatred in degenerate reform school, 


criminals, losing faith in themselves and 
betraying each other. 

Yet this is no’ ordinary reform school 
story. It is a vividly realistic picture ofa 
society corrupted by Fascism. No one 
seems to blame for the tragedy. Guiseppe 
and Pasquale are too young ever to have 
known a decent way of life. Even the 
jailers are not totally unsympathetic. 
They, like the others, seem to be swept 
along in an overpowering tide which they 
cannot comprehend. 

“Shoeshine” is a challenging and infor. 
mative movie of the highest caliber. Al- 
though the dialogue is in Italian, this 
proves to be no handicap, for the English 
titles are quite good. 


March 26: Goop Fripay. 


March 28: Easter Sunpay. 

A special Easter worship service for 
Presbyterian Churches throughout the 
country has been distributed by the Board 
of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. As is customary, Easter contribu. 
tions will be used to aid foreign missions. 
Gifts this year will go to missions in 
India, the Philippines, Siam, China, Chile, 
Venezuela, Africa, Japan and Korea. 


April 5, 6: Inter-Council Field Depart- 
ment, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Department is made up of repre- 
sentatives from seven interdenominational 
agencies: Federal Council of Churches, In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa 
tion, Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, Missionary Education 
Movement of the United States and Cam 
ada, United Council of Church Women, 
and United Stewardship Council. These 
agencies plan their field work through the 
Inter-Council Field Department to avoid 
overlapping and facilitate administration 
of joint projects. 
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THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
is YOUR Publishing House 


NE OF the most important behind-the-scenes activities of 

the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. is its own pub- 
lishing house, the Westminster Press. Operated by the Pub- 
lication Division of the Board of Christian Education, the 
Westminster Press is a vital part of the network of enterprises 
which work toward furthering the Church's program in the 


world today. 


Making Religion Speak 
through Books 


it is the privilege of the Westminster Press to 
offer to the Christian world the finest in theo- 
logical writing. Its policy of publishing the works 
of able scholars and writers of many denomi- 
nations has produced religious books invaluable 
to the clergy and to laymen, resulting in an 
enrichment of Christian thought and literature. 
“The work of the Westminster Press should fill 
every Presbyterian with quiet satisfaction,’ com- 
ments Professor G. Ernest Wright of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, ‘for it has been publish- 
ing a larger number of significant religious 
books than any other press in the country.” 


Westminster Fiction 


The Westminster Press is also engaged in a 
publishing program of worthwhile adult fiction 
in which the same high standards set by its 
religious editorial policy are maintained. Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, an enthusiastic admirer of 
Westminster fiction, writes of it in a recent 
issue of CHRISTIAN HERALD, “The reading public 
in America is already in the debt of the West- 
minster Press." 


Literature for Youth 


Westminster books for boys and girls have 
earned a position of distinction and honor in 
schools and libraries all over the country. The 
Press is pledged to publish juvenile literature 
that matches the dignity and breathless imagina- 
tion of young people. And, ““Westminster Press 
is rising to the high standards it has set for 
itself," says the CHICAGO TRIBUNE. Parents and 
teachers entrusted with the task of selecting 
reading material for children of all ages may 
choose with confidence from Westminster Litera- 
ture for Youth. 


Church and Sunday School 
Supplies 


Your Church's publishing house also produces a 
complete line of Church and Sunday School 
Supplies which are adaptable to the needs of 
all denominations. 


@ The services performed by the Westminster 
Press are the contribution of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U. S. A., to the entire Christian 
Church. Your support of this publishing effort 
will help immeasurably in strengthening 
Christian thought throughout the world. 


Look for announcements of the Westminster Press in future issues of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 


Its publications are available in Westminster Book Stores and 
most other book stores from coast to coast. 
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